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Beginning with the next number the Nation wzil be ¢ssued as the 
weehly edition of the New York Evening Post. 

It will retain its name, and have the same editorial management 
as heretofore and an increased staff of contributors, but tts contents 
will in the main have already appeared in the Evening Post. /ts poli- 
tical and literary standards will remain unchanged, but it ts belteved 
that greater vartety and interest will result from the consolidation. 

The stze of the Nation will be enlarged to twenty-four pages of the 
present form, but for convenience’ sake the page will be divided into 
three columns. The subscription price will at the same time be re- 
duced to Three Dollars per annum. Subscriptions already paid at 
the previous rate will be proportionately extended. 

For the present the Office of the Nation will remain at No. 115 
Nassau Street,and letters for the Editor or Publisher should continue 
to be sent to that address or to Box 25, New York City, together with 
hooks for review (whether for the Evening Post or Nation), of which 
but a single copy will be needed, 

The Week. 

HE balloting for successors to Conkling and Platt has continued un- 
‘| marked by any change of importance. Mr. Whecler’s vote in- 
creased to fifty and Mr. Depew’s to fifty-three on Thursday, and these 
were the highest Half-Breed figures of the week. So much ingenuity of 
speculation has already been exhausted by the correspondents and other 
observers that there has been even a dearth of rumors. One of these 
was that Conkling was at last tired of the struggle and had determined 
to withdraw, whereupon the friends of Crowley were greatly encouraged 
until the report spread to the Cornell men, who were quite as ready to 
welcome any intimation that they would soon be free to vote for their 
man without “antagonizing ” his former Boss and benefactor. Nothing 
appeared to come of this, however, and the balloting went on as be- 
fore. Jacobs has withdrawn his name, owing to the doubt about his 
eligibility involved in the fact of his being a member of the electing 
legislature, and, at a Democratic caucus, Mr. Clarkson N. Potter was 
selected in his place. The Bribery Committee have made no report, 
but will probably make no fewer than three, each representing its au- 
thor’s political leanings ; of course, it makes no difference that the point 
at issue has nothing to do with political opinions. Meantime Sessions 
has been indicted by the Grand Jury, and has demanded an immediate 
trial. The Court agreed with his wishes, but the District-Attorney re- 
marked that it would be impossible to get just now in Albany a jury 
that would agree, and the accused gave bail. 





Mr. Windom has announced his conversion to civil-service reform, 
owing to the experience he has had in the Treasury of “ pressure ” for 
offices, and of the absorption of his time in seeing candidates, to the 
neglect of the proper business of his office. This confession has been 
received with varied feelings. Civil-service reformers are disposed to 
look on it as a great triumph of the cause, while the “ practical men” 
Insist on treating it as a mere ejaculation, such as a man utters when he 
is In great trouble, and not the expression of a deliberate opinion. But 
then the conversion of other sinners just as hardened as Mr. Windom 
has been effected in a similar manner. Mr. James was an old “ work- 
er,” who saw nothing wrong in the spoils system, but was converted 
by actual experience. Probably most of the conversions of old politi- 
cians will have to be effected in this way. We have little doubt that 
poor Mr. Kirkwood is already on the anxious bench, and is asking 
eagerly what he should do to be saved. The-President’s case seems the 
most hopeless of all, as he is really sinning against the light, and with 


- impressionable man, and takes his opinions and practices greatly 
rom the company he keeps. Should his Cabinet officers be won over 
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to the truth, there is hardly a doubt that he would himself come back 
to it. The only absolutely hopeless case among his companions, we 
fear, is Mr. Blaine. There is avout as much chance of his conversion 
as of Conkling’s. They are both too old, and owe too much of all the 
pleasant things they have had in life, to the spoils system to try now a 
new régime. Asking them to turn civil-service reformers is very tke 
asking the Sultan to live with one wife and become a constitutional 
monarch and pay as he goes. 


The “storm of obloquy ” to which General Brady has been subject- 
ed, following upon his dismissal from his postmastership, has proved 
very disagreeable to that ex-official, and he has accordingly taken the 
prompt measure of demanding an immediate trial to enable him to prove 
his complete innocence. He appeared by counsel in the District of Co- 
lumbia Criminal Court last Thursday, to ask that the Grand Jury inves- 
tigate the charges against him at once. ‘The public press had reported 
that he was to be criminally prosecuted, his counsel said, and he wanted 
no delay, as he was “ suffering under abuse and slander.” The special 
assistant District-Attorney replied for the Government that hitherto no 
official charges had been made, that the Government had nothing to do 
with what the newspapers were saying, and that the investigation niust 
be pursued “carefully, cautiously, and impartially.” This view was 
concurred in by the court, who declined to charge the Grand Jury as 
desired. There is nothing novel about Brady's action, of course.. The 
best thing to do, if you are unable to stave off an investigation of your 
crookedness entirely, is to get a trial before your prosecutors have had 
time to get up their case. The impudence of Brady's demand has no- 
thing remarkable about it; he simply considered it his duty to himself 
to take all the chances open to him. Doubtless, also, he expected to 
make some impression upon the public conviction of his gutlt which he 
says is so hard for him to bear. His complaint, in his letter of instruc- 
tions to his counsel, of “the destructive effects in business and social 
life of a procrastination in this matter,” might be made, however, by 
every person whose conduct has rendered him subject to possible in- 
dictment. Against such discomforts as this even technical innocence 
is, it is well known, no protection. 

The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph falls foul of General Grant 
for his disrespectful treatment of the President in not calling on him 
when he first went to Long Branch, which it says is “ not a little matter 
and purely personal, but one of the most painful exhibitions of General 
Grant’s real character the country has yet seen.” General Grant has, 
since this was written, gone to one of the President's receptions and 
paid his respects. The interview, it is true, was very brief and the 
conversation was confined to the weather, but it was, a good deal 
for General Grant. Even if he had stayed away altogether, it would 
not have been so painful an exhibition of character as that which he 
made last fall on Staten Island during the canvass, in insisting on the 
withdrawal of Mr. George William Curtis from a room in which he had 
been acting as chairman of a Republican meeting before he (General 
Grant) would consent to show himself to the audience, who were calling 
for him. We do not believe there is a ‘“‘ European despot ”’ or brutal 
general in Europe who would permit himself such a piece of public dis- 
courtesy towards any respectable man, however humble. Mr, Curtis, 
we think, owed it to the public not to comply, but he took a different 
and more peaceable view of the proprieties of the occasion. 





It is, however, fortunate that the meeting of the President and 





Has | Consequently “ peace’ 
the swing and verve which is characteristic of backsliders. But he is 


ex-President at Long Branch did not result in “peace,” as was 
expected by many politicians. “Peace” in political parlance means 
mutual satisfaction about offices between persons who never think 
of offices as a means of efficiently administering the Government. 
’ would probably have resulted in injury and 
not in benefit to the public service. The President cannot satisfy 
General Grant and Mr. Conkling except by putting a batch of worth- 
less, or nearly worthless, persons into important positions, so that the 
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country as well as the newspapers gains by the continuance of “war” 


5 
iscord.’ 


on has been agreeably diverted from the politic al con- 


y the 


sudden appearance of a bright comet, the first 


» naked eye which has appeared since that of Coggia 
1S first seen in the southern hemisphere about the end of 


May it the information respecting it sent by telegraph was so meagre, 


and the words of the brief despatches so mutilated in transmission, that 


very little seems to have been known of it until it suddenly appeared in 


our skies on the merning of June 23. Dr. Gould seems to have tele- 


graphed it as a return of the great comet of 1807, but, although it is 
moving in an orbit somewhat near that of the latter comet, it does not 
seem possible that the two can be identical, for the double reason that 
the observation of 1807 indicated a period of more than a thousand 
years, and that it is impossible for so bright a comet to have returned 
at intervals of seventy-four years without having been previously de- 
tected. We may, therefore, conclude that this is the first visit of the 
comet, at least within historic times. Its course is remarkable from its 
being on nearly the same meridian with the sun during its whole appa- 
It is still 
moving towards the north pole, and will probably disappear from view 
Observations 


rition, thus rendering obsérvation of it extremely difficult. 


within a few months at no great distance from the pole. 
with the spectroscope at the Harvard Observatory show that the nucleus 
gives a continuous spectrum, a result which agrees with that obtained 
from the comet of 1874. Dr. Draper has succeeded in photographing 
the comet—a feat which does not seem at all difficult after his success 
with the nebula of Orion, but which has never before been attempted. 


It is expected that of the $118,000,000 United States 5 per cent. 
coupon bonds all will be extended at 3} per cent., except, perhaps, 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000, which are practically out of reach of the 
market. The interest on these bonds will be stopped July 1, and the 
principal will be paid after due notice. During the week the Treasury 
decided to permit those holders of the registered 5 per cent. bonds 
who had given notice of their intention to extend at 3} per cent., but 
whose bonds had not actually arrived at the Department on the day 
when the original limit of $175,000,000 had been reached, to extend 
them, so that instead of $75,000,000 of these bonds remaining for cash 
redemption, the amount to be paid off will probably not be much over 
$50,000,000. Notice of the intended payment of these bonds will pro- 
bably be made July 1. Besides the above-named cash disbursements to 
be made by the Treasury, there will be due July 1 about $30,000,000 
for interest, principal of bonds, etc.; and it is safe to estimate that 
between now and the time Congress assembles in December the Trea- 
sury will pay out more than $80,000,000 of cash, less ordinary receipts. 
Notwithstanding such a prospect for the money market, and that the 
time has passed for gold exports this year, except from some unforeseen 
cause, the Stock Exchange markets during the week were all depressed. 
The reason for this was because the statements of the Vanderbilt rail- 
roads for the half year were disappointing, and because of the renewal 
General 
trade continues active and as to profits satisfactory, and there is less 
In the foreign markets 


of cutting of freight and passenger rates over the trunk-lines. 


speculation in merchandise than a year ago. 
money is as abundant as here, and rates for loans are as low or lower. 


Mr. Timothy Howe's speech on silver to the Monetary Conference 
has been printed in some of the Western papers, but we have not as 
The New York 7zmes, which has enjoyed that privilege, 
reports it as having been humorous, and having been addressed to 
of the notion that the United 
States Government had any especial interest in the remonetization 


yet seen it. 
disabusing the foreign “ gold bugs” 
of silver. We have no doubt his remarks helped the Conference 
to the conclusion, which they will speedily embody in an adjourn- 
that there has been nothing serious in this meet- 
It has 
hollow, unbusinesslike affair, mainly politicak in its origin, 
nature as a good campaign 


ment szte dade, 


ing on the part of the United States from the beginning. 


been a 


and of somewhat the same 


or torchlight procession, The London 77#es has just been giving 
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| Columbia eights was rather a tame affair. 


| of place its supposed significance. 
| dent to come to a conclusion as to the difficult and subtle question 


song | 
ourselves, we fail to see why a jury which refuses to convict Cash 
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some excellent advice to its own Government on the propriety of with- 
drawing from it altogether at once, or, rather,on the impropriety of 
having ever taken part init. This impropriety lay in the fact, to which 
we called attention in these columns some weeks ago, that the whole 
“silver movement” is encouragement to the theory that Government 
can fix and regulate the value of money—one of the most pestilent 
and dangerous of political heresies. Of course, if it the 
value of silver in gold, or of gold in silver, it can fix the value of gold 
or silver in anything else, and the way is open for the wildest experi- 
ments of the Communists. The bi-metallic theory as now preached is, 
in fact, simply a branch of the greenback theory, and even more delu- 
sive and mischievous. 


can fix 


The boat-race at New London, Monday, between the Harvard and 
The Harvard crew seem to 
have “ won as they pleased,” and there were very few spectators to en- 
liven the occasion. Columbia led at the start, but was beaten very 
soon, her “ form” proving very “ ragged,” and the men being exhausted 
at the end. One of them fainted and will be unable to row for ten 
days, his physician says, which involves a serious loss to Columbia in 
the Philadelphia races next week. Harvard won by four lengths in 
twenty-one minutes and forty-five seconds, which would have been 
lowered if the crew had been pressed, and throughout rowed a race 
that gives promise of a close contest with Yale to-morrow. In fact, the 


Columbia race was, as an event, hardly more than a preliminary to this. 





The question of fusion with the Readjusters (for whom, by the way, 
the happy euphemism, “ Liberals,” has been lately invented) has, as we 
anticipated last week, caused great dissension in the Virginia Republi- 
can camp. Lewis and his followers accuse the Wickhamites of selfish- 
ness and folly, and are little disposed to accept the “ ostracism” with 


| which the latter threatened them in case of a refusal to subscribe to the 


straight-out policy. About fifty of them assembled in Washington last 
Thursday and adopted resolutions giving forma! expression to their in- 
dignation at the removal of Lewis from the State Committee chair- 
manship, declaring that “the evident sentiment of a large majority of 
the Republican party in the State of Virginia is in favor of supporting the 
Liberal ticket” nominated by the Readjusters, and protesting that, “ in 
common with all good Republicans” of their State, they believe in 
paying “the entire just debt of Virginia.” The gathering of these gen- 
tlemen at Washington was mainly due to their desire to call on the 
President and remove the false impression possibly left on his mind by 
the Wickham interview. The President being at Long Branch, how- 
ever, they appointed a committee to wait upon him when he should 
return, and adjourned. On Tuesday a meeting of the State Committee 


| was held, at which the Wickhamites were defeated on several important 


points. Lewis was recognized as chairman, the Wickham call for a 


convention, July 24, at Staunton, was rescinded, and August Io, at 


Lynchburg, substituted ; and the choice of delegates restricted only by 
excluding attendants on the late Mahone convention. Staunton is a 
small town where Wickham’s railroad influence is powerful, and Lynch- 
burg is similarly under Mahone’s sway, which is what gives the change 
It is now nearly time for the Presi- 


whether the Readjusters are repudiators. 





Cash, the South-Carolinian swashbuckler, who killed Shannon, the 
elderly lawyer, in a duel, has, after all, been acquitted on his second trial. 
On the first the jury disagreed, which of itself, the Charleston News and 
Courzer assured us, would put an end to duelling in South Carolina. It 
now says that what this verdict means is “ Not guilty, but don’t do it 
again,” and that the mere trial has been a lesson to Cash which he will 
not soon forget, as he had every reason to believe that he would not be 
tried at all, “ there having been only one trial for murder for killing in a 
duel since South Carolina was a British colony.” By a statute passed 
since the Cash duel, killing in a duel has been made murder, and 
participation in a duel since January, 1881, disqualifies for public office. 
We trust the Mews and Courzer’s hopeful view is a sound one, For 
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should feel compelled by the new statute to convict any other man who 
hereafter does what Cash did. The ethical notions, whatever they were, 
vhich procured Cash’s acquittal, will not be rooted out by statute. 
They will only disappear under the influence of a better moral educa- 
tion and a better social code. By the bye, why did Shannon have to 
fight in order to procure exemption from outrage? Is there no legal 
process in South Carolina to enable a decent citizen, who is being pur- 
sued with public vituperation by a big blackguard, to have him shut 
up or reduced to good behavior by bonds? This is a question of con- 
siderable importance to immigrants, most of whom come from coun- 
tries where the police are powerful and energetic, and where a ruf- 
fian who went about “ posting” people and calling names would be 
speedily laid by the heels and lodged in jail. 





No one has yet explored the connection between the heated term 
and the impulse to invent hoaxes, but nobody can doubt that there is a 
connection. Last week the finding of some human bones in a quarry 
in Western New York was published as the solution of the Morgan 
mystery which so stirred the generation before us, a little more than 
fifty years ago. The mendacious reporter represented the workmen 
who came upon the skeleton, and who probably had never heard of 
William Morgan or the Anti-Masonic party which made so much capi- 
tal out of his taking-off, as carefully “ gathering up the dirt in their 
hands and sifting it through their fingers”; and this precaution was 
of course rewarded by the discovery of a silver ring “ bearing the 
monogram ‘ W.M.’”’ But the workmen instinctively felt that there have 


been many persons in the world who could lay claim to this “ monogram,” 
and they were not satisfied till they had unearthed also what appeared to 
be a tin tobacco-box, revealing, as it dropped to pieces, “ a manuscript, 
the writing of which was scarcely legible.” Taken, however, to the 
convenient office of “ Dr. Phillips” and “ placed under a microscope,” 
the crumpled paper gave up some disjointed, bloody menaces and the 
name of an apologist of Morgan’s abduction, one “ Henry Brown.” 
Here the author of the hoax rested his case as if proved, and succeeded 
in getting it talked about all over the country, and perhaps in shaking 
the faith of the “ citizens of Batavia” in the bones in their local ceme- 
tery, long ago buried as Morgan’s, over which they were on the point 
of raising a monument. Truth had meantime been putting on her 
boots, and when she had overtaken the humbug, declared the bones 
not those of an adult, and the ring, the tobacco-box, and the manuscript 
pure figments of the imagination. 


At the municipal election held in this city three years ago, one Jacob 
A. Hatzel, a candidate for alderman, was defeated by methods which, 
after much trouble and expense, he demonstrated in the courts to have 
been fraudulent. Meantime, however, the term had expired for which he 
had been lawfully elected, and the rival candidate had enjoyed beyond 
recovery the honors and emoluments of the office. Mr. Hatzel accord- 
ingly sought relief of the Legislature, and persuaded it to pass a bill 
directing the city of New York to make good his salary and his costs 
at law. Governor Cornell, however, has been obliged to veto the mea- 
sure, as running counter to a constitutional prohibition, and can only 
suggest the passage of a statute forcing a successful candidate, whose 
Seat is contested, to give bonds for indemnity to the amount of his salary 
in case his election is invalidated. It is to be feared, however, that this 
would be a premium on contesting, though perhaps not more so than 
the practice of Congress in such matters. 


The Sultan has been for some time so absorbed in bringing to jus- 
tice persons suspected of murdering his uncle, Abdul Aziz, that he has 
had little or no time to attend to the Greek or any other question—a cir- 
cumstance to which, perhaps, we owe it that the Greek question has been 
settled so soon. In fact, every kind of Government business is re- 
ported to have been substantially suspended at Constantinople during 
the proceedings, That Abdul Aziz committed suicide after his depo- 
sition has been generally believed until now. He was undoubtedly 
insane. The body was examined by seventeen doctors almost imme- 
diately after his death, and they agreed that the nature of the wounds 
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and the general condition of the body left no reasonable doubt that 


was acase of suicide. This, too, was the belief of the people in 
‘ i 
the palace, including the dead man's mother, who was afraid his 


life would be attempted, and watched him e¢: 





present Sultan should at this late date have adopted the murder 


theory, and have begun to act on it, is one of the mysteries of the 
harem. It may be due to the intrigues of some of the pashas anxious 
to poison the Sultan’s mind against rivals, and it may be du 

anxiety about his own safety, which is said to have been very great for 
some time back. Two subordinates, one of them a_ professional 


wrestler, confessed the crime, but it is said they did it under t 
Anyhow the court, which was utterly illegal both in its constituti 
procedure, has found four of the accused persons, all palace unde: 
guilty of murder, and five others, including Midhat Pasha, Nuri 
and Mahmud Pasha, who planned and carried out Abdul Aziz’s 


position, guilty of complicity. -This will probably end Midhat’s re- 
markable career. He is a man of ability, and the European varnish on 
him is deeper than on most of the Turks who profess to be civilized, 


and he has thus been enabled to impose a good deal on the E: 
Jingoes and others who have been trying to believe in Turkish regene 
ration. But he is at bottom a thorough barbarian, and was, before he 
got into the glare of European publicity since the war, as savage, cor 


rupt, and dissolute as any of his compeers. The most mischievous 
the pashas are, in fact, the polished ones, who humbug the Europe 
“ publicists ” and “ jurists,” and there is probably not one of them who 
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would not best serve his country at the bottom of t 


The two principal topics of foreign news are the Bulgarian cr 
which we have discussed elsewhere, and the progress of the Land Bill 
through the British Parliament. This is still so slow that Mr. Glad- 
stone was to move on Tuesday that the several stages of the bill were 
hereafter to have precedence over all other business. The Home- 
Rulers amused themselves for some time abusing Mr. Foster, who, 


though he bears it bravely, seems sensitive to their attacks, and thi 


provokes them. The passage of the bill or a dissolution is now cer- 





tain. Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech delivered in Birmingt? 
night ago, announced positively that the Ministry would stand 
by it substantially in its present shape, and the London 7¥mes has ex- 
pressed what is probably the dominant sentiment of the English publi 

in calling on the House either to pass the bill or turn the Ministers out 
of office, as the time for criticism has tlearly gone by. Resistance io 
evictions continues in Ireland, but with less tumult, and there are no fur- 
ther Fenian outrages, but a portion of the London press appears to 
think that if attention is called to the violence and truculence of the 
articles in the New York /résh Wordd, either that paper will be put 
to shame and mend its manners, or some outside influence wili be 
brought to bear to restrain it. It would be hard to think of any other 
excuse for the notoriety they give it, and which is just what it desires. 


A little incident has occurred in London which illustrates many 
things, and which the Prince of Wales’s enemies are likely to attribute 
mainly to his influence. The Army and Navy Club has, by a vote of 
359 to 38, restored Colonel Valentine Baker to membership, on the 
ground that the offence which led to his expulsion did not affect his 
character as a gentleman. Colonel Baker's offence was a criminal as- 
sault on a young lady in a railroad carriage. He had no defence, was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and a fine, and was dismissed the 
service. He bore it all with fortitude, and served creditably with the 
Turks during the late war, the Jingo press doing its utmost to magnify 


his exploits, and has come back to England and been taken by the 





hand again by his old friend the Prince of Wales. There is hardly a 
doubt that if the Queen had not insisted on it, the military authorities 
would have managed to let him off with some less serious punishment 
than cashiering. He never ceased to be a heroin Jingo circles, and 
his restoration to the Club either has or will be considered to have a 
touch of defiance to the Radicals in it. But it is a bad time to exaspe- 
rate the Radicals, or display contempt for their notions of morality and 


de cency. 
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THE “«MONOPOLISTS” AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
FIXHAT the feeiing of hostility to “monopolies,” as it is now the | 
nm .° e e e . . | 
‘ i 1 to I cat combinations of capit: l, is growing in the 
public 1 , there is no doubt. Not only have “leagues” against 


. ; 1 
organized, 


but ministers have begun to preach 
inst them in the pulpit, and, though last not least, politicians who 


ons instead of denouncing the South and “the rebel brigadiers,” as 
they would have Even 
Conkling and Platt are setting up as the foes of monopoly, just as four 


done in like circumstances four years ago. 


years ago they would have set up as the foes of the Southern whites. 
We do 


against the monopolists a 


not mean to suggest by this comparison that the charges 
re as unsubstantial as most of those against 
the Southern whites were, but simply that attacks on monopolies now 
appear to be the winning card to that class of the community which 
watches most carefully the drift of popular sentiment and has fewest 
tions of its own. 


CONnVIE 


Thus far the railroad carporations are the 
principal objects of this growing hostility because they furnish a com- 


iouity Which nearly everybody must use, and because in starting their 


business they have been aided by the state’s right of eminent domain. 


This alone clouds in a great many people’s eyes the title of the stock- 
holders to the money invested in making the railroad itself, or even the 
In other words, 


to many of those now engaged in the anti-monopolist agitation the 


title of the bondholders to the security for their loan. 


contribution of the state to railroad enterprises in the shape of the right 
to take land at a fair valuation, or in the shape of limited liability under 
the charter, seems tocoverthe whole property, and makes the question 
of legislative control simply one of expediency, without any element of 
morality in it at all. 

But whatever the theory on which they propose to exercise this 
legislative control, and whatever the extent to which they propose to 
carry it, the mode in which it is proposed to exercise it is always some 
system of inspection through Government officers. The railroad com- 
panies are to be obliged to submit their charges and their mode of trans- 
acting their business generally, in so far as it brings them into direct con- 
tact with the public, to the revision and amendment of a board of some 
kind armed with powers of final adjudication. There is such a board 


in England. It has been in operation now for several years, and, it is 


Lid, with excellent results, and its powers are far more extensive than 
those of any State railroad commission as yet appointed in this country. 
Its example is often cited in the agitation now raging, but curiously 
enough no mention, so far as our observation goes, is ever made of the 
feature in all foreign inspection and control of corporations which alone 
gives them efficacy, whether in England, France, or Prussia, and that is 
the separation of the administrative machinery of the Government 
from party politics. We know from our own experience that no parti- 
san politician can be trusted to inspect anybody who is rich, and keep 
anybody who is rich up to his duty or within the law. The class known 
in our politics as “ workers” is the class which supplies most of our 
Government officers, either in person or through recommendations of 
others. This class is above all things interested in carrying elections, 
and money is more and more necessary to the carrying of clections. 
It therefore makes everything subordinate to the raising of money. 
it distributes the offices only to those who will consent to make contri- 
butions from their salaries for party purposes. It gives contracts, 
where it can, only to those who will pay a percentage on their receipts 
for party purposes. If it has to inspect banks, or insurance companies, 
or railroads, it makes its reports depend on the readiness of the cor- 
porations to contribute to campaign funds, or to give places to persons 
who will contribute to campaign funds. The inspection of insurance in 
this State by the late ‘ 
tem admirably, and so do Brady’s Star-route contracts, coupled with 


superintendent, Smyth, elucidates the whole sys- 


General Gartield’s letter to him during the canvass. 


Mr. Henry Ward Beecher preached on “ Monopolies "’ last Sunday, 
an | starUed his audience by saying that “if an exigency should come 
and it were requisite there should be a man in the Presidential chair favor- 
ing all forms of railroad monopoly, it would require but five pockets "— 
that is, the owners of five great railroads—“ to put him there.” Now, if 
the owners of five great railroads put a man who sympathized with them 
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in the Presidential chair, what harm would it do? How could he help 
or favor them? He does not make laws. Under the Constitution the 
only open way he has of procuring the passage of laws is by recommen- 
dation or argument in his messages. He cannot grant monopolies by 
prerogative, as Queen Elizabeth claimed the right to do. Nor can he 
lawfully relieve any man or corporation from any legal obligation. 
How, then, could a President be serviceable to the monopolists ? Sim- 
ply by failing to enforce laws which imposed duties on them or interfered 
with the conduct of their business in their own way—in other words, in- 
spection or supervision laws. He could not and would not do this 
publicly. He would do it, as all such things are done now, by appoint- 
ing as inspectors, or supervisors, or commissioners, or judges persons 
designated, or “ owned,” as the slang phrase is, by the monopolists, 
or friendly to them ; or by removing or “ calling-off ” any inspectors, 
supervisors, or commissioners who made themselves obnoxious by the 
thoroughness of their investigations, as in the St. Louis whiskey 
cases during the Grant period. And he would obtain the confirma- 
tion of these persons by the Senate by bargains with Senators, un- 
der which he would purchase their acquiescence in such appoint- 
ments by placing other offices in his gift at their disposal. In fact, 
no matter from what side we approach the question, we find that it 
is only through a good administrative machine that the state can 
reach or restrain the monopolists, and it is only through a bad ad- 
ministrative machine that the monopolists can defy the state or do it 
any harm. In other words, as long as we sell places in the civil service 
in return for contributions to campaign funds, no restraining legislation 
can do the monopolists much damage. They can always either (1) 
have their own men appointed as inspectors, or (2) have a rigid inspec- 
tor “ called-off” or dismissed to make room for their own man, or (3) 
avail themselves of the poverty and insecurity of inspectors under the 
present system to purchase their silence. All these means are now suc- 
cessfully employed to resist the Government, or defraud it, by persons 
having interests hostile toit. As long as thesystem is maintained, resist- 
ance to the execution of fresh laws will simply be to the monopolists an 
affair of a little additional expense. The system is utterly unfit for the 
exercise of any control over large capitalists. It does not enlist the 
amount of ability requisite to watch capitalists, or, if it does obtain the 
needed ability, it does not obtain the character necessary to resist the 
temptation which capital, when it thinks itself harassed, is always ready 
to use for its deliverance. Most of the executive, and even the detec- 
tive, talent of the country is now employed by the “ monopolists.””. The 
great railroads, for instance, use the most effective means yet devised 
in any part of the world to get the best men into their service and to 
keep them there. They carefully select their empioyees in the subordi- 
nate positions; they give them tenure during efficiency, and sure pro- 
motion and good pay in return for marked zeal and long service. They 
have, in short, just the kind of servants the Government ought to have, 
but the Government has a kind of servants that no money-making 
corporation would employ, and who, when pitted against the corporation 
servants in any kind of competition, naturally go to the wall. 

Mr. James Parton, in one of his trenchant articles in the last Vor/h 
American Review, calls attention to this necessity of strengthening and 
elevating the Government service as a barrier against the growing in- 
fluence of what is called “ the money power” in our politics and socic- 
ty. If that service could be made to contain one or two hundred 
thousand of faithful, painstaking, duty-loving, well-equipped men, de- 
voted to their employer, and without any ambition apart from the ser- 
vice, and sure of their places as long as their work was done with dili- 
gence and fidelity, it would undoubtedly form a very valuable counter 
agent to the fierce money-getting, speculative fever by which almost all 
other callings are now ravaged. But wecan hardly expect the Anti-Mono- 
poly Leaguers to trouble themselves about the play of social influences. 
What does surprise us, however, is that they should clamor so much for 
legislation which they know perfectly well they will not be able to exe- 
cute with the only instruments which, under “the spoils system,” the 
Government can place at their disposal. 


AUSTRIA IN THE EAST. 


HE “ Eastern Question,” as it has so long been called—that is, the 
question of the ultimate fate of the region which used to be Eu- 
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ropean Turkey—continues to assume new phases almost every six 
months, and the rapidity with which it passes from one to the other 
well illustrates the fatuity of the Tory Ministry in England in supposing 
the Berlin Treaty to be a permanent, or anything like a permanent, 
settlement. ‘The Greek question may now be considered disposed of 
after two years’ wrangling, and the Turkish troops have begun to 
evacuate the ceded territory. It has been succeeded by what may be 
called the Austrian question, for all the other troubles of European 
Turkey are really part of the Austrian question—that is, are due nearly 
or remotely to Austria’s determination to get the strongest possible 
foothold on the still disputed territory of southeastern Europe. Our 
readers may remember that ever since 1876 we have been pointing to 
Austrian expansion in the direction of the Bosphorus, with the support 
and connivance of Germany, as the almost certain result of the attacks 
on what Lord Beaconsfield used to call “the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman Empire,” which were begun in that year by the 
remonstrance known as “the Andrdssy Memorandum.” Since then 
Austria has never faltered in the task of seeking compensation in the 
East for her losses in Germany. She obtained two large provinces of 
Turkey in perpetuity under the Treaty of Berlin, and when her hold on 
these was secured she set to work to extend her influence on all the ad- 
jacent region by every means within her reach. 

In Servia the Austrians have succeeded in obtaining the railway 
scheme on which they had so much set their hearts, and which will have 
an ultimate connection with the line to Salonica, and have made a treaty 
of commerce by which they hope to monopolize the Servian markets. 
By a stretch in the term “frontier trade” many classes of Austrian 
goods—and one which affects England and America to some extent, 
agricultural machines and tools—are to go in at half the duty charged 
upon the same articles from other countries. In Rumania the Aus- 
trians have created the Danube question, insisting that the govern- 
ment and regulation of the Danube between Galatz and the Iron Gates 
shall be put into the hands of a mixed commission, consisting of dele- 
gates from Rumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Austria (though Austria 
has no territory on this part of the river), with a second vote for 
Austria in case of equal division. The Rumanians oppose this very 
strongly, and it may not pass at present, but the Austrian agents 
and the Austrian newspapers are very loud in their advocacy of the 
right of Austria to preponderance on the Danube. In_ this case 
preponderance means monopoly. At present all the regular lines of 
steamers on the Danube as far as Braila and Galatz belong to 
Austria, though the river is nominally free to all the world by the 
Treaty of Paris. It is hoped that the projected mixed commission will 
limit this freedom by making such regulations for the examination of 
captains and pilots, for ships’ papers, etc., that it will be impossible 
for foreign captains and vessels to ascend the Danube. 
strongly supported by Germany in this matter. England and France 
oppose but mildly, as up to this time they have had too much inte- 
rest in keeping Austria in the European concert on the Greek ques- 
tion. 

All these things come from articles which the Austrian delegates 
succeeded in getting inserted in the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. An- 
other such provision was the one by which Bulgaria was substituted for 
Turkey in all engagements with Austria and with private companies in 
regard to the completion of the railway system. There were really no 
engagements of Turkey with Austria, though an attempt has been 
made to make an exchange of notes appear as such. Great pressure 
was brought to bear upon the Bulgarian Government, and a conference 
called the Conférence a quatre, containing delegates from four states 
—Austria, Turkey, Servia, and Rumania—has been going on at inter- 
vals for some months at Vienna for the purpose of accomplishing the 
junction of the railways to Constantinople. Austria insists that Bulga- 
ria alone and unaided should build the bit of line between Eastern 
Rumelia and Servia, according to the old contracts made with Hirsch, al- 
though they are most iniquitous. He built the road as far as it was 
easy, then stopped when he came to the difficult places, and by bribery 
at Constantinople and various diplomatic manceuvres succeeded in get- 
ting the responsibility for the further completion of the road thrown 
upon the Turkish Government. The Bulgarians greatly prefer another 
route, which is much shorter and easier to ‘build, from Sistova, on the 
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Danube, to Tirnova, through the Balkans by the Hain-Bogaz Pass to 
Yeni-Zaghra. The Hain-Bogaz |} 


) ne) , 
ass 


through which the railway 


the Adrianople railway at 
easier than the Predeal 
Bucharest to Kronstadt in Transylvania. ‘This road would | 
the Austrian roads by a short road in Rumania, from Simnit 
site Sistova, to Craiova, on the main Rumanian line. What willt 
from this cannet be known until the issue of the coup a’éfat in Bul- 
garia. 

This is a most unfortunate e 


= } 


vent, both for the Bulgarians and gene- 
ie East. Prince Alexandet 
from the day he ascended the throne, has always had the idea of over- 


raily for the cause of liberal government in t] 


turning the constitution. The first Russian Agent, Davydoff, urge: 


} 


to do this; the next, Cumanin, advised him to stick to the constitu- 


' 


| tion, and made himself so obnoxious in this way that Prince Alexanc 


| on his recent visit to St. Petersburg, succeeded in having him remove 


| 
| 


~ 


| and replaced by Hitrovo, lately Russian Consul-General at Constan 

| nople and at Salonica. The step of Prince Alexander was approved 
St. Petersburg, at Berlin, and especially at Vienna. The King of Ri 
mania, who is very constitutional, blames him very much Phe so- 

| called Conservative party on which the Prince relies is smal! in number: 
and, if the election is conducted with any fairness, it will probably go 

| strongly against him, although at the same time he is putting his subjects 


| Turkish pasha. 





in a very difficult position, because, while desirous of gover: 


selves, they are proud of having < 


prince Of their own tnst 1 Of 


- » 


iS taken the heid, and is ex} 


The Liberal party h: 


to the people that it is much easier to get another prince than it is to 


get back liberty when once it has been taken away. Self-government 
in Bulgaria has been far more successful than its warmest friends could 
have expected, and the faults which have been noticed there are in no 


way owing to the constitution—they would have existed under any form 
of government; and some acts which have been blamed” by foreign 
Powers were due to the initiative of the Prince himself. Military vov- 
ernors, Russians, each attended by a member of the old Conservative 
Ministry (in ofiice for a short time when, immediately after his acces- 
sion to the throne, the Prince tried a small cov d’cfa’), have been sent 
to the provinces in order, so the Prince pretends, to ensure the fain 

of the election. They have exercised a great pressure on the voters, and 
have frightened them with the prospect of a Turkish occupation in 
case the Prince should leave the country. 

Meanwhile the Prince has obtained from the Porte orders to th 
Mussulmans to support his ideas and vote for him. but what is more 
important is the great danger that exists of an Austrian occupation in 
case the Prince should leave and any trouble should break ou 
country. That such an occupation is intended is now an open secret. 
The latest information we have from Bulgaria is that, in case the 
elections go against the Prince, he will not convene the Assembly, nor 
will he abdicate, but make a real « f, and retain his hold on 
power by force. 


The Government there is, as we have before now re- 


up a "ela 
It is easy to see why his course is approved at St. 
Petersburg. 
marked, strongly interested in showing its own subjects that a 
tutional government and representative institutions are not suited to a 
Slavic people. In fact, the establishment of such institutions in Bul- 
garia with Russian consent has, by the galling contrast it presents to 
the policy of the Government at home, furnished Russian malcontent 
The Prince, too, has ti 
The Exarch came up from Constantinople 
| hissed 


hops and archbishops at Soha, 


with some of their most effective ammunition. 
higher clergy on his side. 
and summoned a sort of synod ofthe bis 
which resolved unanimously to give the Prince the support of the 
church. The Exarch, however, also convened a meeting”of Liberal 
and Conservative leaders, in order, if possible, to bring about a com- 
promise, but without result. At the conference the Conservatives ad- 
mitted the use of administrative pressure to influence the elections; 
and as the army is almost entirely officered by Russians, the Prince has 
at his disposal any amount of physical coercion he chooses to use. In 
fact, the crisis bears a very striking resemblance at all points. to that 
raised by MacMahon in France in 1877. It is too much to hope that 
it will end in the same way. The elections took place on Mencay, 
and the result is not known at this writing, but the Prince his 
apparently carried the great towns both on the Danube and in the in- 
terior. 
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CARLYLE’'S ‘REMINISCENCES’ AND THEIR EDITOR. 

LONI lune 14, 1881 

| | é liter 1a I | 
i t ( | } oO { « rst 
th i i ) i w! 1 
' | | ( ncholy Irish q 1, have become a 
“ N wa f n, when Mr. Carlyle died in the odor of 
\ { I s ago, tl hat he had left such a bat- 
t] which | tartled us all For many years past 
had ywwn that Mr. Froude was constantly with the old man, and 
to Ww I lif but few yple dreamt of an autobiography, and 
ll fewer | e it appear oon You have, no doubt, all read the 
Ret which \ t as practically an autobiography, but 
probably you may hardly understand why it ind the editor’s conduct in publish- 
ing it have « 1 sc ich in England. Gossip ts, of course, just 
’ y het vhere el people have long allowed themselves to say of 
one her all, and more than all, that is written in this book. Of late years 
| t e habi own up of publishing in certain weekly 
4 which ne go by the name of ‘society journals,” a great 
deal of l¢ p, tales and ecdotes, and comments upon private persons, 
wl W | formerly have never found its way into print. This gossip is by 
nol contined to people who figure in public life, and who might be con- 
f : it relates ju a 1uch to men of letters or artists, or 
peo} nown in the fashionable world for their riches, or their uty, or 
ything els h makes them conspicuous. Strict moralists have cried 
‘ | laa ted the decadence of publi sentiment ; but these pap con- 
tinue ht, especially by women, and have in some cases become very 
valuable properties This being so, and personal gossip having become the 
order of the day, one may be surprised to find such a sensation created by a book 
which says no more about people dead years ago than the society journals tell 
us every week about each other. However, there is the fact. Whether it be 
that the person who tells the anecdotes and makes the sarcastic comments is in 
this eat literary man, whose judgment carries more weight than that 
of an anonymous journalist, or whether it be that gossip in a book differs so 


entirely from gossip in a newspaper, I do not profess to decide ; but there is 


no denying either the anger of those whose friends or relatives have been 
dealt with by Mr. Carlyle—such as the relatives of Mrs. Basil Montagu, of 
Mrs. Edward Irving, of the Marshall family—or the sympathy which this 
anger has generally met with from the public. <A different and perhaps more 
erious ground of complaint may be found in the effect which the book has 


I 


had on the estimation in which the departed sage is held. Our cultivated 


public was full of admiration for him, most people having read some one of 
his books, probably the ‘ French Revolution,’ and the rest accepting the tradi- 
tion of his great influence thirty years ago, and placing him among the four or 
five chieftains of our contemporary literature. in ten thousand 





had seen him, or k 


Not one 
} 
I 


1ew anything of his personal ways, 


Ss grull manners, 


i 
like this, 


or the frequent sharpness of his tongue. A book therefore, in 
which he says so many harsh, occasionally even unkindly things, about so 
many people, including some who had _ been kind to him, and others whom, 
like Wordsworth and Lamb, we love for the pleasure their writings have 
given us, came upon them like a th inderclap, That a great preacher of 
il strength, and righteousness should have been so little charitable and so 
very profuse in his judgments, and should have shown such painful weakness 
in hi mentations over his wife and his own want of appreciation of her 
while she lived, has caused the most painful revulsion of feeling. 

Phe excitement in the literary world has been evidenced by the number of 
urticles on the book by eminent writers, such as Sir Henry Taylor, Mrs. Oli- 


phant, Mr, Cotter Morison, and Miss Julia Wedgwood, which have appeared in 


our leading magazines. Of these Mrs. Oliphant’s is, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting by the details she supplies of Mrs. Carlyle and the domestic life in 
Cheyne Walk. Both what she tells, and what one gathers from other sources, 


how that Carlyle was not mistaken ia his estimate of his wife’s powers. She 


was an extremely bright and clever woman, whose natural sweetness had, per- 


little suffered by his protracted ill-health and by the trials almost insep- 


haps. a 
rable from the career of wife to a struggling literary man. He was evidently 
an affectionate, yet not a considerate husband ; too much absorbed in his own 
thoughts and his literary projects to be watchful of her health or comfort. 


ihe 
time they had met with, hi$ contempt for the frivolity he saw around him, 


ense of his own powers and of the inadequate recognition which for a long 


even the attention which his life-long dyspepsia forced him to pay to himself, 


had all contributed to make him even at home something of an egoist. They 
disposed him to be always measuring himself with others, and therefore made 
him too harsh in his judgments of others. He was not by any means an un- 
kindly man, but his vein of humor had plenty of satire init ; and he habitually 
pplied to manl | a standard so high that few peopl could come up to it. 

Unfortunately his wife, who had many mortifications to undergo, many try- 
© efforts to make in th ruggles of their earlier life, did not do as much 
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as a wife might have done to soften down these asperities of his. 


She was 
the most unwearied and loyal of helpmates to him ; but she felt the trials of 


her life, even those which came from him. A well-known writer, in his arti- 
cle in the Quarterly Review on the ‘ Reminiscences,’ relates that she once said 
to a friend, ‘* Marrying a man of genius is a mistake ; I've had a hard time of 


it. But wait till I die and see what an apotheosis I shall have.”” And having 

S 
an insight into character which was not inferior to his own, she amused _her- 
self and him by sarcastic reflections on the people they met which did not, to 


say the least, diminish his tendency towards a criticism more acute than 


tender. 

In a certain sense, therefore, it cannot be denied that the ‘ Reminiscences’ 
fairly represent their author on one side of his mind. But before condemning 
him on account of them two things must be borne in mind, The first is, th it 

When he wrote 
and the ‘* Memorials of Jane Welsh 


he wrote them at a time of peculiar depression and misery. 


>“ Recollections of Edward Irving” 


the 
Carlyle ” (and it is upon these two, not on the piece relating to his father, that 


the charges against him are founded) he was an old man, in bad health, and 
had just lost the partner of his life, whose society had cheered and sup- 


ported him to an extent which he now for the first time recognized. He was 





alone in the world, surrounded by comparative strangers, living at Mentone, 


on the Mediterranean coast, as wretched as any man could be. It was not 
unnatural that whatever he wrote should bear the impress of his wretched- 
nes-, that he should seek some relief from the pain that oppressed him by 

“4 


committing his wailings to paper, that his view of life being more than usua 
gloomy, his views of the men and women he had known should also be tin r¢ d 
with bitterness. Her gifts and her sufferings being always uppermost in his 
mind, there was a natural tendency to disparage other persons in comparison 
with his wife, and almost to resent the worldly goods, the reputation, the hap- 
piness which others had enjoyed whom he felt to have been her inferiors in 
real merit. When one is unhappy it is not the good points of other people 


which most readily rise to one’s recollection. A book written under such cir- 


cumstances is not to be taken as the expression of a man’s deliberate judy- 
ment, even though it contains evidences of his powers of analysis and de- 
scription equal to any which his earlier works furnish. 

What it is even more important to remember is that these ‘ Reminiscences’ 
were not really a book at all. They were not written for publication. They 
just as in mental distress we try to 
or it may be ina diary, the 


It is clear even from what 


were jotted down to relieve his own mind, 
lighten the full heart by expressing in a letter, 
feelings which would overwhelm us unexpressed. 
Mr. Froude has told us that Carlyle did not in the first instance design these 
outpourings for the world’s eye, and this becomes clearer from a postscript to 
them which his niece has published in one of the letters written in the course 
of her controversy with Mr. Froude, where he says that though he has never 
been able to make up his mind to destroy them, he thinks they ought to be 
destroyed, This, it need hardly be said, is the impression which the ‘ Remin- 
iscences’ themselves convey. It is hardly to be imagined that he could have 
written a greatdeal of what is now in print, least of all, perhaps, those moving 
ejaculations of grief for his wife’s loss in which one seems to hear the sighs 
and groans drawn from the old man’s inmost heart, had he ever thought of an 
indifferent world reading them when he had gone, 

[t is of course upon this that the reproaches levelled at Mr. Froude for hav- 
ing published the ‘ Reminiscences’ in their present shape are grounded. There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Carlyle gave him full power to do what he liked with 
his manuscripts, relying, as he says in his will, on the discretion of his lite- 
rary executor. People complain that the executor has not exercised this dis- 
cretion wisely,either as respects the persons reflected on in the ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
or as respects the memory of Mr. Carlyle himself—a memory in which all Eng- 
land isinterested as that of one of our greatest literary men. 
more weight in this second count of the accusation than in the first, for, afterall, 


There is, perhaps, 


the criticisms passed on the people whom Carlyle knew will be discounted by 
Mr. 
The one is that a 


those who observe the general gloom and bitterness of the book. 
Froude’s defenders adduce two arguments on his behalf, 
book must not be spoiled by retrenchments and omissions ; that the more emi- 
nent the author the clearer the duty of giving it to the world in the form in 
which he left it; that otherwise we should not have the genuine thing, but 
only an editor’s selections from it ; and that it is better that two or three peo- 
ple should be nettled by criticisms which are really not worse than, if so bad 
as, what the newspapers make every day, than that the work of a great author 
should be spoiled by expurgation. The second is, that as regards Carlyle 
himself, it is in the interest of truth that his autobiography should appear 
much as he left it ; that subsequent generations, who will read his books and 
judge him calmly, will value this revelation of himself as a commentary on 
everything else he has done, and a priceless monument of a striking characte1 
and carecr; that it would have been a loss to the world to have destroyed it ; 
and that if given to the world, it ought to be given complete. Suppose that 
Atticus and the other people to whom Cicero’s le ters were addressed had 
destroyed them, fearing they might lower his reputation or wound the f¢ elings 
of the survivors mentioned in them, we might, perhaps, have had a higher 
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conception of Cicero’s constancy and singleness of political aim, but we should 
have lost not only the best means of appreciating his character as a whole, 
but materials of priceless value for the history of the last age of the Roman Re- 
We should execrate the memory of Atticus if he had cared so much 
oe And after all, just as 
we do not like Cicero the less, though, perhaps, we respect him the less for 


public. 
for posterity than for the consistency of his friend. 


his weaknesses, and certainly admire the brilliant wit and intellectual life which 
are displayed in his letters, so may it not be that, when the first sense of annoy- 
ance and disenchantment has passed away, we shall come back with enjoy- 
ment toa book so full of striking pictures of the life of the time, and of scenes 
in his own life, as this last work of Carlyle’s is ? 

I need not attempt to decide between these opposite views, still less need 
I repeat the stories which pass from mouth to mouth in London regarding the 
personal side of the dispute between Mr. Carlyle’s niece and Mr. Froude. For 
the moment public feeling is, no doubt, on her side; and the respect for 
Mr. Carlyle has suffered so serious a shock that one hears that the subscrip- 
tions to the monument it is proposed to erect to him are coming scantily in. 
This has no doubt given great satisfaction to the Quarterly Reviewer, who 
openly attacks the proposal to commemorate Carlyle in any such way. But 
those who feel the wonderful poetic power of his books, and the lofty tone of 
moral earnestness which reigns through them, will not allow their judgment 
of the man, as a literary man, nor their sense of his claim to honor among 
the luminaries of this century, to be prejudicially affected by outpourings of 
grief and of recollections which grief has embittered—outpourings which it is 
abundantly clear he would never have himself laid before that very world 
whose want of sympathy he so often bemoans. . 2 


GERMANY’S COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 
BERLIN, June 10, 1881. 
To Hamburg question—/.¢., the compulsion of the old Hanse-town to 
give up the greater part of its advantages as a free port and to enter 
into the Customs-Union of the Empire—has for the last few months occupied 
the foreground of public interest. 
The treaty which he concluded on May 25 


It is now on the point of being decided 
according to Bismarck’s dictate. 
with the delegates of the free city is endorsed by its Senate, and has just now 
been submitted to the approval of the corporation of the burghers. This 
will not be withheld, whereupon, in conformity with Article 34 of the Im- 
perial Constitution, the Senate will apply to the Federal Council for the 
admission of Hamburg into the German Customs-Union. In the face of 
high pressure from Berlin, and the impossibility of getting better terms, all 
these steps are mere formalities, and will in due time be taken without much 
opposition. The whole question may, therefore, be considered as settled. 
From October 1, 1888, Hamburg will form part of the Customs-Union, ex- 
cepting a small district of the inner city, which, under certain restrictions, 
remains a free port; the control of customs in the city and in Cuxhaven 
belongs to the Hamburg Government, but will be exercised outside by the 
Prussian authorities. The necessary docks, wharves, and stores will be built 
at the common expense, but the Empire need not contribute more than forty 
millions of marks (a little over ten million of dollars) to that end. In order 
to facilitate trade and commerce, the Chancellor, at the request of Hamburg, 
has finally consented that ships coming in and going out, if sailing under the 
custom-house flag or lights, can pass freely and unmolested by custom-house 
regulations. 

It is, therefore, less the result which has been reached after two years of 
tribulations than the way in which it has been reached. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion even among free-traders whether in our days a free port is en- 
titled to existence in a country like Germany ; but what all alike abhor is the 
constraint and compulsion imposed upon Hamburg, whose objections were 
not listened to and which had simply to yield to the will of the stronger. It 
is a policy that may be excused if observed against a beaten enemy, but not 
towards an old ally and kinsman. The Senate, with a rather melancholy 
resignation, recommends the terms granted by Bismarck as the best obtaina- 
ble. His press organs and political satellites, of course, did everything in 
their power to make the position of Hamburg unpopular, and even detestable, 
in the eyes of the educated and uneducated mob. With an ignorance and 
shallowness only equalled by the envy and greediness of these poorly- 
fed mouthpieces of the Chancellor, they cried out that Hamburg preserved 
the old traces of foreign dominion, that the English and French merchants 
ruled its free market, and that out of mere selfishness and lust for base gain 
the Hamburgers excluded national manufacturers and preferred dealing with 
foreign countries. Now, the truth is that Hamburg, in its own interest and 
as one of the great marts of the world, sells foreign as well as domestic 
manufactured goods ; that in its large bonded warehouses all the goods of 
the Zollverein, as well as foreign merchandise, are sold to foreign and home 
traders, and that the greater the sales the better it is for the trade. The 
Hamburger is too shrewd a merchant not to exert himself to the utmost todo 
as large a business as possible, even in the face of the impediments thrown 
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I trust the city will, therefore, in the end not lose its great im- 


portance, and the Government will only waste about a hundred miflion of 


in his way. 


marks, which of course must be paid out of the taxpayers’ pockets 


I am ata loss to discover any advantage which the Empire 


from the change. In the eyes of our agrarians the great crime of Han uy 
was that by rectifying Russian spirits it had created a flourishing trade, which, 
as the protectionists against their better knowledge pretended, crippled the 


competition and export of German spirits. Hence the hatred of sour landed 


aristocracy against Hamburg. The spirit interest, however, had assumed sucl 
large proportions that even the Chancellor in his last negotiations was bound 
to respect it. He had to consent that the rectifying distilleries, which in fu 
ture will be outside of the free-port boundaries, should be at liberty to con- 
tinue their business under certain restrictions. Next, the inland population 
declared that the rich Hamburgers ought to pay an average sum six times 


“4 


higher than that imposed upon them in consideration of their not paying 


custom-house duties. The manufacturers, especially those of Saxony and the 
South, complained that Hamburg flooded the German markets with imported 
foreign goods, while it did all in its power to prevent the export of German 
manufacturers. 
pecting a higher revenue from the old Hanse-town,. I think, however, that 


Bismarck profited by these prejudices, artificially raised, ex- 
| } 


he is mistaken. Say that the costs for new buildings, piers, warehouses, wi 





be eighty to one hundred millions of marks; the interest on that “ 
eat up more than half the duties to be paid by Hamburg proper Che 


only class of its population which will gain by the new arrangement is. the 
Hamburg manufacturer and retail merchant, who, after 1888, wi 
intercourse with the back country ; but his advantage, in the public interest 
as well as from an economical point of view, is inferior to that of the whok 
sale trade of the city. It thus, after all, turns out but a very small victory of 


the national idea, as Bismarck’s admirers call it, over State ri The new 





state of affairs will neither enhance the well-being of Hamburg nor the wealth 
of Germany, nor bring new income to the imperial Treasury. The mush- 
room principalities are fostered and nursed with all possible care, while the 
sooner they go overboard the better it will be for the mterests of the whole ; 
but the largest mart of Continental 
How can his plans be explained ? 
hatred of the great leading cities of the country not dependent upon the 


Surope is at the mercy of the Chancello: 


What is he driving at? It is the old 





will 
of the Government, which as early as 1849 he wished to have destroyed, 
and which, if he cannot fully attain his end, he threatens to isolate and re- 
duce to insignificance and starvation, as his late comical attacks on the 
Berlin city government have fully shown, 

In a recent letter I mentioned the memorial which, specifying the rich 
bounties bestowed by France on her mercantile marine, induced the Chan- 
cellor to suggest to our merchants to ask state subsidies for the purpose of 
competing better with other nations. When lately the German-Chinese 
memorial was laid before and accepted by the Reichstag, another memorial, 
advocating Government subsidies for establishing steamship lines to Eastern 
the 
Chancellor does not directly propose to come to the assistance of the German 


Asia and to the South Sea, made its appearance. This time, als 
shipping interest, but declares himself willing to receive proposals. The 
debate in the Reichstag has more than amply proved that no benefit othe: 
than to be let alone will be expected, and no favor asked on the part of those 
interested. The author of this document is a Mr. Weber, formerly German 
consul at Apia in the Samoa Islands, and partner of the bankrupt firm of the 
Godeffroys. Naturally, in his present state of mind, when all hope of resusci- 
tating his former splendid establishment is gone, he paints black upon black. 
The great fault of the memorial is that we do not see where the consul ceases 
to speak officially and where the broken merchant and melancholy observer 
begins. Deputies Schlutow and Delbriick, the former a prominent shipping 
merchant and the latter the former Minister of State, ably refuted the state- 
ments of the memorial, and proved that our China and South Sea trade, in- 
stead of having lost its former prominent position, has greatly increased, and 
will further increase when the present transition from sailing vessels to steam- 
ships has been consummated. Moreover, they explained that if some of our 
manufacturers do not sell as much as those of other nations it is chiefly their 
own fault, as, besides being unreliable, they do not adapt themselves to the 
tastes and wants of the Asian markets. Let me quote only one fact, which 
at all events proves that our connections with China are already flourishing. 
Hamburg has a steamship line of nine fine steamships to China which pays 
It per cent. dividend, and the shares of which are quoted at 158}. Why 
should it ask for Government subsidies ? 

If there be any consolation in the present turbid state of our politics, it is 
the defeat of one of Bismarck’s wildest socialistic schemes. In spite of all 
kinds of temptations, even the present Reichstag has, as Deputy Bamberger 
said, refused to ride with the Chancellor in the train bound for Utopia. Th: 
original bill, according to which the general Government out of its own f 
was to contribute one-third of the premium to be paid by the workings eh tor 
; Bverate 

Ps neverthe- 
7 
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their compulsory msurance against accidents, had in the course of 
dwindled down to a temporary experiment of only five years ; 


Al 


=_" 
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socialism failed by 185 votes 
ecial-Democrats), 


but there is little prospect that the result 


The third reading of the 
ld, perhaps, be obtained, if Bismarck would 
| way by permitting private companies, as 
well as the Governmen nsure the workingmen’s risks; but the Chancel- 


lor insists on exclusive state insurance as a condition sine gud non, and al- 
} 
| 


ymit the 


it will be made a deadly weapon against the 


law anew to the next Reichstag, and 


rea ly de lares that he will sul 


that in the election 


Liberal par- 
measure one of the Social-Democratic 


**He 


gentleman triumphantly boasted, ‘‘but we have 


ties. In the debate on the proposed 
deputies thanked the Chancellor for his voluntary support of his party. 


has not caught us,” the 


caught him. He expects to use us as a wedge, but we hold the thick end of 


it, and will give the ultimate decision.” In answer to these words the /’70- 
vincial Correspondence, Bismarck’s official organ, declares that ‘‘ the Govern- 
ment can 01 


demands of the 


!y remove revolutionary dangers by recognizing the legitimate 
working classes, and by showing its willingness to do away 
with their mi For this reason state subsidies to working- 
. practical and eminently political and salutary means, the applica- 
I, for my part, do not perceive 


ery and distress. 


men are 
tion of which cannot longer be withheld.” 
any difference between this official pronunciamiento and the wild speeches of 
socialistic agitators, who want nothing more than to have the Government 
take into its own hands the patent medicine of state assistance for the ‘‘ legi- 


] .? 


timate complaints ” of the workingmen. 


ANTOINE DE RIVAROL.—II. 


PARIS, June 10, 1881, 


left Rivarol at Hamburg. His last French friend there was Chéne- 


W" 


tionary. 


colle, a young poet, who had no pleasure in the tedious work of the Dic- 
Their long collaboration ended finally in a miserable quarrel (exiles 
Riva- 
rol was heartily sick of this city ; he has described it in verses which laugh 


are apt to quarrel among themselves), and Chénedollé left Hamburg. 


at its old senate, its watchmen, its undertakers dressed in the /fratse of 
Henri IV., its post-office, with the lazy officials and the perpetual notice, 
‘*Noch nicht angekommen,” its smoked beef. He could not converse witt 
the heavy northerners, and said with a sigh: ‘* Do you expect me to extra- 
vaser myself for such people ?” 

After having settled his affairs with the bookseller Fauche, Rivarol left 
Hamburg for Berlin in the autumn of 1800, Ile was preceded thither by his 
European reputation, and recommended to the King; he was, indeed, a 
member of the Academy of Berlin; and Louis XVIII., who was then in 
Mitau, gave him an official mission near the King of Prussia. Rivarol had 
been very angry at the beginning of the Revolution with Frederic William 
1I.; he went so far as to call him the ‘‘ Jacobin King.” He found his con- 
duct equivocal, and accused him of having entered the coalition only to 
selfish Frederic William 
eyes, though he had maintained the peace of Basle, which had seemed to all 


serve his interests. III. found more favor in his 


the Royalists a betrayal. This King had received with a quiet dignity the 
ambassadors of the French Republic, Duroc and Beurnonville. He was 
obliged to act very cautiously in his relations with Russia, on account of the 
fantastic character of Paul I. Louis XVIII. had for his official representa- 
tive in Berlin the Marquis of Moutier ; but the marquis asked for an assistant— 
he was old, he could not appear much at court. Rivarol was chosen, it being 
thought that he could counteract a little the influence of General Beurnon- 
ville, the 'rench ambassador. 

The King of Prussia was rather afraid of Rivarol; he was too famous, 
too witty. He had decided that the emigris of distinction could be received 
at his court, even without presentation by the ambassador, inasmuch as he 
All that was needed was a letter 


or certificate signed by four Frenchmen, who had already been so presented. 


had recognized the rights of Louis XVIII. 


The King, who had at the moment of Rivarol’s arrival a visit from Louis 
Bonaparte, the brother of the French Consul, made great difficulties, so much 
so that Rivarol was not presented. He found a protector in the person of 
Queen Louise, who became a sort of official negotiator, and with her help 
Rivarol obtained permission for Louis XVIII. and his niece to reside in 
Warsaw, under the names of Count de Lille and Marchioness de la Meille- 
rye. 

‘* To see myself in Prussia,” wrote Rivarol at the time, ‘‘is one of the 
things that most astonish me. I had, indeed, proposed to myself to make 
once in my life a pilgrimage to the temple of Mars, but I did not foresee that 
circumstances would render me a resident of it. ‘Though everything here has 
the military aspect of Sparta, the Muses have their sanctuary. Evenings at 
Rheinsberg are surely better than those of the new-rich at Paris. Here the 
master, without forgetting the duties imposed by his rank, can make himself 
loved. Whoever has a true talent finds in him a protector; whoever is 
unhappy is sure of his kindness. If military tactics have precedence of phi- 
losophy it is because the men who make it their profession to kill and be 
killed are more respected than those who do not incur the chances of war. 
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The great Frederic so completely accustomed the ive of the nation to live 
for dying and to die for living, that one consequently sees hardly anybody 
ambitious of any other glory than the glory of arms. When a power is quite 
military, the bellicose spirit naturally becomes the national spirit. The same 
impulse has now overtaken France. If you do not become the happiest people 
in the world, you will at least fill long and fine pages in the book of history,” 

Rivarol was much interested in the artificial state of things which had 
been created in Paris. 
the porcelain of Berlin did not seem to him equal to that of Sévres ; he did 
not much like the imported Roman architecture of the palaces. He laughed 
a little at the Academy of Berlin, which had lost its great men, Voltaire and 
Maupertuis: ‘‘A place in the Prussian Academy resembles somewhat a 
canonry. The Chevalier de Boufflers has had a seat for years ; he has slept 
so long in it that he now thinks of going to wake up in France and die 
France seemed still to Rivarol the promised land ; ‘‘ I see her from 
afar, but I shall never return to her.” 

Rivarol had found in Berlin with the Chevalier de Boufflers the charm- 
ing Madame de Sabran. He became very intimate with the Princess Dol- 
gorouki, who was painted by Madame Vigée-Lebrun in the costume of a 
Madame Lebrun, the most agreeable painter of portraits of that age, 
speaks in her amusing memoirs of the Princess Dolgorouki, whom she met at 
the house of Count Cobentzel, in St. Petersburg: ‘‘ The beauty of Princess 
Dolgorouki struck me. Her features had something Greek, mixed with 
something Jewish.” She was extremely clever, spoke French to perfection, 
and had a great court of admirers and friends. It was in her honor that Po- 
temkin had given the famous banquet at which diamonds were served in cups 
of crystal. It was for her that he had sent a courier from St. Petersburg to 
Paris in order to buy a pair of shoes for a ball. The friendship of Princess 
Dolgorouki for Rivarol soon made of him a sort of lion in Berlin. 
to have felt for the amiable Russian something more than common friendship. 
She became his Beatrice ; he wrote verses for her ; she inspired him and con- 
He had received some indirect offers from the First 
Consul, Bonaparte. He had but to speak one word to have his name struck 
off the list of the 4migrés, but could not decide to utter it, as so many others 
‘Condemned to live in Germany,” he wrote in a letter, ‘I still 
The injustice of a few men shall never de- 


He could not, however, relinquish his French taste ; 


there.”’ 


sibyl. 


He seems 


soled him in his exile. 


had done. 
have the soul of a Frenchman. 
tach me from my country. When the thunder is heard it is allowable to look 
for shelter. That is what I did. If the political horizon changes I shall sce 
Paris again.’ 

Rivarol fell ill in the year 1801, but not so much at first that he could not 
write many letters. He kept up an active correspondence with his friend 
Cappadoce. After a while he became more ill, and on the 11th of April, 
1801, he died of a pernicious fever. Sulpice de la Plati¢re wrote, in 1802, a 
‘Vie philosophique, politique, et littéraire de Rivarol,’ and said that Rivarol 
died like an Epicurean. ‘‘ He wished,” said he, ‘‘to be transported to the 
country, and asked that his room be filled with flowers, and his windows 
opened, so that he might to the end see beds of roses and breathe their per- 
fume. Feeling that life was abandoning him, he said to the persons who 
were by him: ‘ My friends, there comes the great shadow. These roses will 
now be changed into poppies. It is time to enter into eternity.’ Then he 
had a short moment of delirium, and asked for some Attic figs and for nec- 
tar.” The same writer says that Princess Dolgorouki published an advertise- 
ment in all the German newspapers, saying that all the creditors of Rivarol 
would be paid by her on presenting themselves at her house. Now, this is 
all romance, yet it has been repeated a hundred times, even in the Biographie 
Michaud. ‘There is an authentic account of the last days of Rivarol written 
by M. de Dampmartin, who was his friend and his executor. M. de Lescure 
has published this ‘‘ Relation.”” M. de Dampmartin wrote at the time to a 
brother of Rivarol’s : 


‘ All the accounts of the death of your illustrious brother are spoiled by 
romantic details which have not the slightest foundation. The account of 
the Fournal des Deébats is well executed in point of style and sentiment, but 
it has not the least accuracy. Kivarol was not transported to the country ; he 
suffered and died in his furnished apartment, in the midst of Berlin, where 
he certainly could see neither country nor rivulet; but his fellow-lodgeis 
showed him a kindness worthy of all praise. As he lost his mind during the 
two last days, he did not make the speeches which are put in his mouth, At 
the time of his death there was nobody with him but the cuz, Donadei, the 
lodger and his son, and myself. Princess Dolgorouki took the greatest in- 
terest in your brother and I doubt not of her regrets, but she did not adver- 
tise that she would pay Rivarol’s debts. Such an announcement would 
have been very extraordinary, as he lived most quietly. Besides, the Princess 
owed him still thirty-five louis, and her friend, Madame de Galitzin, twenty- 
five louis, for the purchase of his little library. ‘lhe two sums have been 
paid exactly.” 

Donadei, who is mentioned in this letter, was an intimate friend of Riva- 
rol’s, He was an executor with M. de Dampmartin. The papers were all 
left in their hands. Rivarol left a son, who was in Paris ; he had always pro- 
vided for his education, and he left him everything he had, which was but 
very little, I do not know what became of this son. 
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June 30, 1881 | 


There appeared an edition of the works of Rivarol in five volumes at the 
beginning of the century. Afterwards a selection was made from these five 
volumes, and this reduced edition is all that is now read of the man who, fora 
number of years, passed for the most brilliant wit and Aomme d'esprit in France. 
He missed being a great man; he was too meteoric, he left no mark, he 
spent uimself in petite monnate. Still, his name deserves to be remembered. 
Ile was firm and courageous in the face of the French Revolution ; he ab- 
horred its crimes and excesses, though he felt inclined by his natural liberal- 
ism towards parliamentary government. He was a victim among thousands 
of victims ; for if he did not die on the scaffold, he suffered the long death 


of exile. 


Correspondence. 


CARL SCHURZ ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Among the few statesmen of commanding influence in practical poli- 
tics whose views upon broad questions of public economy are entitled to re- 
spect, no one occupies a higher position than Mr. Carl Schurz. Ie possesses 
a mind which is at once highly trained, vigorous, scientific, and practical, 
and all his public speeches and writings are distinguished by an intellectual 
power which is rare enough among English-thinking men, and still rarer 
among Germans—the power, namely, of observing with quiet impartiality the 
concrete facts of life, and then of reasoning cautiously from those facts to 
sound general conclusions. In the current number of the North American 
Review he has an admirable article on the ‘ Present Aspects of the Indian 
Problem,” which he discusses with a grasp of facts, a calmness of judgment, 
and a breadth of view which, to those gentlemen who recently pursued and 
persecuted him with their furious hate, ili-temper, self conceit, and perverse 
ignorance, must be simply exasperating and sickening. Mr. Schurz neither 
agrees with those whose sentiment in regard to the Indian is expressed in 
the couplet which belongs to the popular pvetry of the Western plains, 


‘Lol the poor Irdcian, whose untutored mind 


Steals the fat ox, nor leaves the horse behind,’ 


nor yet with those who, seeing in the Indian the virtue undefiled of the ‘ na- 
tural” man, claim for him all the rights and privileges of American citizen- 
ship. His hope is simply that the Indians may become self-supporting as 
small farmers and herders, and possibly also as merchants on a small scale, 
and as a means of preparing them for such careers he suggests three things— 
first, that the Indians ‘‘ be taught to work by making work profitable and at- 
tractive to them”; secondly, ‘‘ that they be educated, especially the youth of 
both sexes”; and, thirdly, ‘‘ that they be individualized in the possession of 
property by settlement in severalty with a fee-simple title.” In regard to the 
first two suggestions there can be no doubt about their soundness and prac- 
ticability, but the third proposition calls for careful consideration. What does 
Mr. Schurz mean by ‘‘ individualizing ” 
alty with a fee-simple title” ? 

There is reason to believe that Mr. Schurz has not carefully studied the 
legal status of the Indian and does not see the importance of studying it, 
and I cannot but think that by consequence he is throwing his influence ia 
favor of legislation which is essentially unwise and unjust to the Indian. 


the Indians ‘* by settlement in sever- 


In the article under review, for example, he strongly commends the ‘‘ Seve- 
ralty”’ Bill, which was before the Senate last winter, and which in its sixth 
section provides that, after the allotment of land in severalty, the allottees 
‘shall be subject to the laws, both civil and criminal, of the State or Terri- 
tory in which they may reside.” It is not quite clear what the effect of 
this provision would be, and it seems that even the framers of it do not 
pretend to understand it thoroughly. Senator Coke, of Texas, in the argu- 
ment upon it said: ‘‘ If the courts declare him [the Indian] a citizen on the 
facts stated in this bill, of course he will have to take his chances as a citizen; 
but until they shall declare him a citizen we desire some jurisdiction by 
which the Interior Department, the representative of the national Govern- 
ment, can aid the Indian in his efforts to become civilized.” In the January 
number of the American Lew Review I examined the authorities relating to 
the legal position of the Indian, and the conclusions to which I was led may 
be quite briefly summarized as follows : 

1. That an Indian as a member of a tribe and living with it on a reserva- 
tion is not a citizen—that is, a member of our body politic, subject to its 
laws, and owing allegiance to the sovereign power and entitled to its protec- 
tion ; that as a visitor among us, and separated from his tribe, he stands on 
the same footing as any resident alien, excepting that under our existing natu- 
ralization laws he cannot become a citizen. 

2. That Congress possesses absolute power over the Indian tribes without 
the limits of a State, and over the Indian tribes within the limits of a State 
the power to regulate their intercourse with the white man. 
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3. Toa if the tribal relations were broken up and the Indians were n 
persons subject to our laws it would follow, first, that all children of 


here..ter born would be citizens, and as such entitled to vote ; secondly 





all treaties with the Indian tribes would be abrogated ; and, thirdly, th 
Indian tribes within the limits of a State would be withdrawn from that pro- 
tection which Congress may extend over them in the exercise of its power to 
regulate commerce, and that those who are without the limits of a State would 
be withdrawn from that general control and protection which Congress mav 
properly exercise over subject tribes or ‘‘ wards of the nation,” but cannot 
properly exercise over citizens. 

Now, if these propositions are true (and the decisions of the Supreme 


Court have really placed them beyond dispute), it is clear that the proper way 


to solve the Indian problem, for the present at least, is not by ‘* individualiz- 
ing” the Indians out of their tribal relations, and that a bill like the ** Seve- 
ralty” Bill, which leaves it in doubt whether the effect of it will be so to 
‘*individualize”’ them, is an unsafe measure. This is a matter of vital im- 


portance to the Indians, and it is unfortunate that hitherto but little attention 
has been given to it. 


The Indians are not yet prepared for citizenship; they are prepared 
neither for its rights and privileges nor for its obligations. It would not, 


therefore, be of any advantage to them to make them citizens, to in 
upon them the burden of taxation, and to give them the right to vote and to 
use their property without restraint, and to enjoy all those liberties which are 
now secured to us in our constitutions, and which the experience accumulated 
during the long period of our struggle for them has taught us to use wisely. 
This is not the relief which the Indians need, or which they are asking for. On 


the other hand, it would be a positive disadvantage to them to break up th 


tribal organizations and to ‘‘individualize ” them before the law. What 
Indians now most need is, as Mr. Schurz himseif says, ‘the protecting and 


> 


guiding care of the Government during the dangerous period of transition 
from savage to civilized life.” This ‘‘ protecting and guiding care ” may be 
extended to them so long as the tribal organizations are maintained and they 
are governed as distinct political communities, but cannot be extended to 
dD 
them if they are ‘‘ individualized "' and incorporated as members of our body 
politic. If ‘‘ individualized,’ those Indians who are within the limits of a 
State would be withdrawn from the power of Congress to keep them exempt 
from taxation, to prevent the introduction and sale of liquor among them 


juor among them, 
and, in general, to regulate and control our intercourse with them. 11 
sure, they would have the protection of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend 


ments, but that would be of little practical value to them as compared with 


that which Congress may now give by virtue of its power ‘‘to regulate com- 
Dn” - b - t Ss 


merce with the Indian tribes.” On the other hand, as to those Indians who 
are without the limits of a State, although their position would not be affected 
in the same way as that of the Indians within State limits, still it would be 
unfavorably affected ; for, if placed upon the same footing with other citizens, 
Congress could not properly, even if it could legally, give them the protection 
which their present situation calls for, It would certainly not be in accord 
with the spirit of our institutions that the Indians should exist as a peculiar, 
favored class of citizens, and that, as such citizens, Congress should exempt 
them from taxation, and manage the large funds which it now holds in trust 
for them, and in general exercise over them a special control and supervision. 
The argument which was urged in favor of making the negroa citizen does not 
apply to the Indians, for there is no analogy between the two cases; the ne- 
groes were all residents within States, and they were practically at the mercy 
of the hostile State legislatures. It was thought best, therefore, to give them 
the right to vote, and by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to re- 
strict the power of the States to wrong them by discriminating legislation. 
The Indians, however, are mostly resident without State limits, and those 
who are within State limits Congress may effectually protect against unjust 
State legislation through its power to regulate all intercourse with them. If, 
therefore, we should make them citizens, so far from giving them protection 
against injustice, and more particularly the protection of the national Gov- 
ernment as against the injustice of any State, we should actually deprive them 
of it. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the best interests of the Indians require, 
not the passage of such an ambiguous instrument as the ‘‘ Severalty” Bill, 
but the enactment of a law which, while it shall embody in general the views 
of Mr. Schurz, shall also distinctly and firmly maintain the existence of the 
tribal organizations. Consistently with this lands may be allotted to indi- 
viduals, and the jurisdiction of the* United States courts in the neighborhood 
may be extended over them, or special courts may be established to protect 
their rights to such allotted lands, and, if necessary, the power of Congress 
may be limited by constitutional amendment, or it may limit its own power 
by special statutes. In one respect, indeed, an enlargement of the power cf 
Congress is to be favored. It would be well to add an amendment to the 
Constitution by which the Indians within State limits might be brought wholly 
under the control of Congress and placed on the same footing as Indians 
without State limits ; for it is to be assumed that a policy guided and sus- 








tained by the good sense and humanity of the nation as a whole would be 
more in accord with substantial justice and the general welfare of the coun- 
try than y policy of a single State, controlled by its own narrow and selfish 

t Yours truly, GEORGE F, CANFIELD, 

i K, J 22, 1581 

SYMPATHETIC BANKING. 

To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sirk: In his excellent article in the last 4@antic on the Ladies’ Deposit 


swindle of Boston Mr. H. A. Clapp naturally alludes to a similar enterprise 
that was lately exposed in Munich, the Dachauer Bank, of which Fraulein 
\dele Spitzeder, a retired actress, was the heroine ; but he neglects to men- 
tion 


one feature of the Bavarian institution which gave it a firmer basis of 


‘*sympathy ” than was even claimed by Mrs. Howe. The Boston adven- 
turess could only refer in a vague way to certain benevolent Quakers, who, of 
course, were never visible to the eyes of the curious. But the Spitzeder re- 
ceived tangible, open, and effective support from the Church which refused 
to bury Moliére because he was a.comedian. She was aided not only by 
prayers, which doubtless secured the divine favor for her benevolent scheme, 
but also by fervid exhortations from the pulpit and industrious canvassing by 
the clergy among the peasants and artisans. The cupidity of depositors was, 
in other words, stimulated by the priests, to the advantage, first, of a woman 
whose career had been disreputable, whose character was bad, and whose 
‘** banking ” system could not possibly be honest, but who attended Mass 


regularly and made large bequests to the cause of religion ; and, secondly, of 
the Church itself, which greedily accepted such bequests and made no enquiry 
is doubtful 


whether Mr, Clapp is justified in saying that the superior intelligence of the 


into the lawfulness of their origin. In view of these facts it 
Boston public required Mrs. Howe to adopt a more adroit and seductive sys- 
tem. If she succeeded so well by purely secular methods, what would have 
been the result if the clergy had taken her up; if Dr. Peabody had prayed for 
her in the Harvard pulpit, if Mr. James Freeman Clarke had publicly 
preached in her behalf, and Rev. Phillips Brooks had gone about soliciting 
deposits from his parishioners ? 

The reckless if not positively dishonest willingness of the Bavarian 
Church to encourage and profit from such a swindle as that of Spitzeder 
may serve also to draw attention once more to a recent experiment nm“ sym- 
pathetic banking ” at Cincinnati, through which thousands of pious victims 
lost their petty hoards, and for which a worthy Catholic prelate is now doubt- 
less suffering pangs of the keenest remorse. 
oe me 


I have the honor to be, etc., 


HILLSBORO, Ont0, June a1, 1681 





THE TEMPERANCE PLANK IN THE OHIO PLATFORM. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 
Sik: In last week’s Nation you quote from the platform of the Ohio Re- 


publican Convention the following resolution : 
‘* The public interests require that the General Assembly should submit to 
a vote of the people such amendments to the constitution of the State rela- 
tive to the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating liquor as shall leave the 
whole matter to legislation.” 

Upon this you remark : ‘‘ This may be taken to mean much or little, and 
was, of course, so intended.” 

Iiere you do the Ohio Republicans great injustice. Nothing could be 
more definite than the proposition enunciated by them. The present consti- 
tution of Ohio, adopted in 1851 during the first gush of the political tempe- 
rance excitement, provides that ‘‘ the General Assembly shall have no power 
to license the traffic in intoxicating liquors.” The object of the proviso was, 
The 


effect may have been to prohibit it in theory (I believe there is a section in 


of course, to prohibit and to prevent the retail trade in liquors entirely. 


the Revised Statutes of Ohio making the retail sale of liquor a misdemeanor), 
but at the same time to make the trade practically quite free, and moreover 
to give it this privilege, that the dealers in whiskey or beer, to be drunk on the 
premises, alone of all merchants pay no license-tax to the State or to its cities. 

The object of the proposed amendment to the constitution is to put the 
liquor-trade in a position to be subjected to the control of the State, and to 
make it pay its due share of the public burdens, as is done elsewhere ; while at 
present, under pretence of being everywhere unlawful, it is everywhere in 
Ohio carried on most openly with perfect freedom from all police-regulation 
and from all taxation.—Rtspectfully, L. &. D. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 20, 1881 


Notes. 


fF ' RDS, HOWARD & HULBERT publish immediately ‘ The Fate of 
Madame La Tour,’ an anti-Mormon novel, by Mrs. A. G. Paddock, a 


Gentile resident of Utah. They have in press an edition of the Revised 
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Version of the New Testament in which the readings and renderings pre- 
ferred by the American Committee are incorporated in the text instead of 
being relegated to the notes. ——-A member of this committee contributes aq 
chapter to Dr. Alexander Roberts’s ‘Companion to the Revised Version’ 
He 
intimates that the constitution of the American Bible Society may be altered 
to permit it to publish an edition like that announced above by Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert.——Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, have printed a 
new edition, from the plates, of Carl Ritter’s ‘Geographical Studies’ 


(New York: Cassell & Co.) in defence of the ‘‘ American Appendix,” 


and 
* Comparative Geography ’ as translated twenty and sixteen years ago by W, 
Mac- 
millan & Co.’s ‘Memorials of Lord Beaconsfield ’ consists wholly of the Lon- 





L. Gage. Each volume contains a spirited likeness of the author. 
don Standard’s obituary notice and its various reports down to the last rites 
of the ex-premier. The steel portrait is very feeble, especially by contrast 
with such a masterpiece as Mr, Cole’s wood-engraving in a late Seriéner,— 
Readers of the May //arfer will remember the article on ‘‘ Camp Lou ”—in 
the Adirondacks, namely. While prescribing camp-life in that country even in 
winter as a cure for consumption, it was noticeably free from extravagance, 
The author, Mr. Mare Cook, has now reprinted it, with fuller details, in a 
book entitled ‘The Wilderness Cure’ (New York : Wm. Wood & Co.) It 
will hardly excite any illusions, and its influence must be wholly good, — 
An extra number of the A/onograph (Bangor) begins a translation of Boden- 





stedt’s much-discussed ‘ Letters from America.’ An exhibition of Ameri- 
can wood-engravings will be opened October 4 at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. No contribution from a single source should exceed ten in num- 
They should be sent before Sep- 
The 


Board of Regents of the University of Michigan are planning the establi-h- 
g j g g 


ber, and the prints need not be framed. 





tember 25 to the Curator, at the expense of the Museum both ways. 


ment of a School of Political Science, in connection with the literary depart- 
ment.——The constitution of the Chicago Democratic Club adopts thorough 


civil-service reform ground in its eighth article. This is more significant 


than like doctrine in party platforms, as lately in the resolutions of the 
Democratic Towa State Constitution, the party there being in a hopeless mi- 





nority. A Swiss gentleman, the translator, by permission, of several of the 
late George Eliot’s works, writes to the Athen@um that he made in the win- 
ter of 1849-50 a portrait of Miss Evans—‘‘ petit buste peint a l’huile ’— 
which he utterly refuses to copy or let be copied for any one except Mr. Cross. 


Mr. Christern will receive subscriptions for a ‘ Manuel de l’Amateur 





d'Estampes,’ edited by M. Eugéne Dutuit, and illustrated by fac-similes of 
The work will form eight 
Dietrich Reimer, Berlin, has brought out a 
map of the boundaries of the Cis-Danubian principalities according to the 
Treaty of Berlin on a scale of 1: 300,000. The various originals on which it 
has been based by Dr. H. Kiepert were those made by the European Com- 
mission of 1879, part of which have never been multiplied, and all are in- 


the rarest engravings, executed by heliogravure. 





volumes of 500 pages 8vo. 


accessible to the general public. He has amended or commented it also from 
other sources, 
a la francaise. The same publisher sends us the twelfth edition of his 
political and physical wall-maps of Africa, beautifully colored, and designed 
for school use, but issued in six sheets stitched in atlas form. 
Richard Kiepert. Le Livre for June anticipates the third sale of the Fir- 
min-Didot collection with some account of its riches, particularly of the 
MSS. It also gives a reduced specimen of the plates engraved after Hans 
Makart’s designs for the procession in honor of the Imperial silver-wedding 
at Vienna in 1879. The various symbolic groups of this cortége, it will be 
remembered, were conceived ia the spirit of the Renaissance: the one re- 


In general, the transcription of proper names has been done 





The editor is 





produced in Ze Zivre represents the car of Gutenberg, with his press in opera- 
tion. The fifty plates, after having been used in the magnificent municipal 
memorial of the festival, are avout to be destroyed, but Ze Livre has acquired 
the right to take a few last impressions from them, which are offered by sub- 
scription, with explanatory text, for one hundred francs. Lecture-course 
committees should not overlook the fact that Mr. Edward A. Freeman, the 
historian, is engaged to lecture during the coming season before the Boston 
Lowell Institute and Baltimore Peabody Institute. Doubtless he will be 
open to other engagements. 





—The inscrutability of the feminine mind appears to be the moral of Mr. 
Howells’s ‘‘ A Fearful Responsibility,” which is concluded in the July Serié- 
Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Madame Delphine” ends also, in a tremendous act of 
self-sacrifice to bring about an illegal union between white and imperceptibly 
not-white blood. ‘* Uncle Remus” shows no decline of his powers, though 
he is in the afternoon of his ‘‘ Rainy Day.” On the contrary, Mr. Harris 
has never better displayed his mastery of the plantation dialect and mode of 
thought than in the present instalment of his negro fables. In his ‘* Mr. 
Lion hunts for Mr. Man” we have a black version of A‘sop, with graphic- 
poetic touches such as—‘‘ Sun, she rise up en shine hot, but Mr. Lion, he 


mer. 


keep on ; win’, hit come up en blow, en fill de elements full er dust ; rain, 
hit drif’ up en drizzle down ; but Mr. Lion, he keep on,” etc. ‘* Mr. Ben- 
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jamin Ram,” a new character on Uncle Remus’s stage, is described as 
** wunner dem ar kinder fiddlers w’at can’t git de chune down fine ‘less dey 
pats der foot,” and indeed Mr. Harris’s padding or setting continues as droll 
and interesting as the fables themselves. The author of ‘A True Republic’ 
returns to the attack on established political notions and usages in a first paper 
entitled ‘‘ The People’s Problem.” As in his former work, Mr. Stickney’s style 
is nervous, condensed, epigrammatic, and his argument unfolds itself in an 
order perhaps too severely rigid and numerical to be as clear as he designed it 
to be : we do not always need to see the end from the beginning in order to be 
led along to conviction. We doubt, too, if Mr. Stickney has avoided the am- 
biguity which commonly attends the use of the word ‘‘ people” in political dis- 
cussion. ‘* The people are angry,” he says, in view of such obstructions as the 
street-cleaning and Senatorial deadlocks, Butare they angry? And who are 
‘‘the people”? Later on he says: ‘* It is a most singular system of slavery, 
We, the people, have forged our own chains, have put them on, we keep them 
in repair, and we renew them.” This is hardly the mark of anger. — Still, 
the article is full of suggestiveness, and some points are very forcibly pre- 
sented. Thus: ‘‘ We all know that there are two or three men—the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, the United States Senators from New York, 
and the Vice-President of the United States—who could, by a word honestly 
spoken, give to the city of New York clean streets, and save hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of lives.” Likewise, this isa very happy phrase : ‘‘ Centrali- 
Mr. Stick- 
ney attacks the proposal to admit Cabinet officers to the floor of Congress, and 


zation of odium is, however, a remedy which we do not have.” 


speaks lightly of examinations for fitness in the lower grades of the civil ser- 
vice as a beginning of reform that shall extend finally to the heads of depart- 
ments. In neither particular can we agree with him, but it is only fair to await 
the development of his remedy, which is promised in the next number of 
Scribner. 

—The German historian of the United States, Professor Von Holst, dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Army Question in Europe ” 
tional Review. 
rather than conclusive. 


in the July number of the /#terna- 
His article is not the less interesting for being suggestive 
The effect of American economical competition upon 
the European military establishments is his specific subject, and his presenta- 
tion of significant facts is comprehensive. 
caput against $1 77 of cost to the inhabitant of Europe, and, besides this 
direct tax, but 9'y of one per cent. of our population is withdrawn from produc- 
tive labor, while over one per cent. is thus withdrawn in Europe. As ger- 
mane to the question of economical competition Dr. Von Holst also mentions, 
of course, our superior territory and resources, and the’ fact that our immi- 
grants have in general been exclusively a charge to Europe and are produc- 
tive capital to us, who get their services without having to pay for the cost of 
their infancy and training. Europe, he concludes, will have to get rid of its 
military incubus, but he scouts the notions and methods of the peace societies 
and prescribes a strictly homeeopathic treatment—in accordance with the 
maxim Similia similibus curantur. Germany, he thinks, must begin the re- 
formatory movement, because its geographical position, history, and political 
She can do so 
This should 
be brought about by giving boys an early military education, and thus render- 
ing the whole population, as it were, a defensive army in case of need. A 
corresponding decrease in the offensive force would follow, of course. He 


structure render it the most exposed of European countries. 
‘only by enhancing and not reducing her military strength.” 


suggests two years’ service also instead of three, and defends the idea against 
well-known objections. Early military instruction, moreover, would, he 
imagines, quicken the sense of duty, which’ ‘‘is getting more and more 
blunted in all strata of society.” 
pels the inference that the other Powers would follow Germany's example 
when they saw her reducing her armament, The military question is cer- 
tainly an imminent one, but, as it is inextricably bound up with the social 
question through which, indeed, American competition must operate in order 
to affect it practically, we wish Professor Von Holst had considered that also 
with reference to Germany, instead of confining himself merely to predicting 
the speedy downfall of the English aristocracy. If we send Germany cheap 
food, does such ‘‘ competition ” tend to impoverish the nation as a whole, or 
to reduce the rents of landlords, whose farms will be worth less? In short, 
the professor leaves room for another article showing the precise applica- 
bility of this one more fully, if the subject is to be allowed the immediate 
interest he claims for it. Of the other papers of the number, which is a 
“solid” one, Mr. Edward Atkinson’s explanation of ‘‘ What Makes the Rate 
of Interest?” is particularly worth notice on account of the rarity with which 
what may be called ‘‘ human” considerations figure in economical discus- 
sions. Such things as these have a novel sound and were well worth saying : 
“‘ A very low rate of interest in a country of such unlimited possibilities as 
our own is not a matter to boast of overmuch. 


His scheme, it must be acknowledged, com- 


. . The productive capacity 


of this country has, during the last decade, outrun the social, political, anc 
industrial education of the people. 
question, 


. . This is a mental, not a material 
The ability to use borrowed capital on a large and profitable scale 
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is a rare capacity, and whoever possesses it can always command a high price 
for his services.” In short, a main consideration wjch fixes the rate of inte- 
rest is the demand for capital, and this is in great part determined by the 
amount of brains in the people who want to borrow. 


—‘'M. C. R.” writes us from Baltimore : 


‘** Nearing, as we are, the close of our centennial fervors, we should like 
to ask, What contributions to our historical literature will remain t 
morate the national enthusiasm? Aside from magazine articles and battle- 
ficld orations, has any substantial and permanent literary monument n 
raised to the memory of the founders of the great Republic? Has historic 
criticism evolved any new theories of Revolutionary facts or characters, or 
superseded any old one? If Schlegel reasons well when he makes the firs 
requisite for a national literature to be national recollections, do not our na- 
tional recollections need a more patronizing and protective policy?” 


> comme- 





—Heretofore the population of the world has been largely distributed ac- 
cording to its valleys, and every work on physical geography, even the most 
elementary, calls attention to the primary difference between the structure of 
the New World and of the Old, in the greater simplicity of structure of the for- 
mer as compared with that of the latter, and the influence these physical fe 

tures have had on the political history and resources of the respective coun- 
tries. Europe, in particular, is a country of small basins, almost every one 
of which has been at some time the seat of a particular political organization, 
the existence of which depended largely on the character of these basins and 
the barriers which separated them. The Census Bulletin No. 78 shows the 
actual distribution of our population in 1870 and in 1880 according to tl 


drainage-basins, both in detail and in larger groupings. The tables melnde 


Kregate 


about one hundred basins or drainage areas, differing greatly as to agg 
populations and relative density, and ranging from the Delaware River, with 
an average population of one hundred and seventy-six on each square mile of 
its area, to the great basins of the Yellowstone and Little Colorado, with one 
person to each ten square miles. The most noticeable feature is that the 
density in these various river-basins is not proportionate to their food-produc 

ing capabilities. Formerly this relation was much more intimate than now, 
or than it will be in the future. Modern steam transportation has so changed 
the terms of the problem that the valleys of the Delaware and Hudson, with 
their large cities and great manufactories, may continue to have a vastly denset 
population than the fertile agricultural valleys of Ohio and of Western New 
York. More than 


half of our aggregate population is in the fertile basin popularly called the 


Yet, in the wider sense, the old rule holds good now 
alle 
‘* great Central Valley,” and nearly one-half in the actual basin of the Missis- 
sippi. Of the several portions of the Mississippi basin that of the Ohio 
River has naturally the denser population ; most thickly-gathered is that of 
the Miami basin, which reaches one hundred and nine per square mile. 
Bulletin No. 88, which deals with the distribution of population accord- 
ing to elevation, is equally interesting to scientists. It is usually believed 
that elevations more than five hundred feet above the level of the sea 
more healthy for people of our race than lower ones. 


are 
These tables show that 
in the United States, while nearly all of the large cities are below five hun- 
dred feet, nevertheless more than three-fifths of the entire population live 
above that level. 


The most of the agricultural land of the United States lies 


between the elevations of five hundred and fifteen hundred feet, and consider- 
ably more than half of the entire population live within these altitudes, The 
greater increase in the total percentage of population during the last ten years 
was in this belt, and will probably continue to be during the next decade, for 
it contains a majority of the farming land open to foreign immigration, and it 


is the region where the natural family increase would be greatest. 


—The language in which scientific investigators make known their work 
is expected to be quite unintelligible to those not professionally ac quainted 
with the subjects treated. Indeed, it might to the world at large be an open 
question whether the language itself expressed anything more than the vaga- 
ries of a wandering mind but for the facts that everything written is well un- 
derstood by a considerable body of persons, and that such practical results of 
mathematical and chemical formule as the successful prediction of eclipses 
and the application of chemical principles to the purposes of daily life show 
that the men really know what they are talking about. To this, however, the 
American Philosophical Society has been offering an exception so notable as 
to be worthy of very serious investigation, in the interests either of psycho- 
logy or of science. Mr. Pliny Earle Chase is a member of the Society whose 
personal qualities and intellectual standing have given him a high and well- 
deserved place in the esteem and affections not only of his scientific associates, 
but of all who know him. This gentleman has, for nearly twenty years, been 
publishing a continuous series of investigations, in the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety and elsewhere, of which, we feel confident, not a human being except 
himself understands the processes or conclusions. His contributions seem 
to increase rather than diminish in number, volume, and unintelligibility. 
Unless vigorous measures are taken to explain and popularize Mr. Chase's 
work, there is great danger that the men of the future will be perplexed to 


assign it a category. ‘There is, indeed, plenty of vague and unmecaning specu 
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lation in fic literature, but it consists mostly of isolated papers by au- 
the ho, having fged their minds, were thereafter content to remain silent, 
We know of no such long-continued series of investigations as those alluded 
to « men who had something of value to communicate. The second 
hundi: of Mr, Chase’s papers is well advanced, and the volume of Proceed- 

ws j issued contains a number more, including forty-four ‘* Photodynaimic 
Not lic describes his papers as being in support of the General Postu- 
late: ‘All physical phenomena are due to an Omnipresent Power, acting in 
ways which may be represented by harmonic or cyclical undulations in an 
elastic medium Among the titles of the ** Photodynamic Notes” are: The 
Photodynamic Year; Centre of Planetary Inertia ; Earth’s Rupturing or Pro- 


ng the Sun by a Soap-bubble ; Centres of Density and 


chi 


tile | Weig 
ercurial Photodynamic Notes ; Photodynamic Projection 


Nucleation ; 


of Hydrogen. 






jer 
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of the matter is in the form of tables and formuiz that only the commence- 
ment and conclusion of processes can be dissociated from them. The photo- 
dynamic estimate of the earth’s mass (p. 268) commences as follows : 

‘*T have shown, in my discussion of ‘ Earth’s orbital eccentricity and its 


correlations’ (Note 3), that Sun’s surface is the fulcrum of equilibrium be- 
tween the two principal masses of our system (Sun and Jupiter), at the locus 
of rupturing projection, or the secular perihelion centre of gravity of Sun and 
Jupiter. I also showed, in my first paper on photodynamics, that the anta- 
gonistic mean leverage of Sun and Jupiter produces disturbances, at the 
directrix-locus of the stellar-solar paraboloids, which furnish a very close 
approximation to the ratio between solar and terrestrial superficial gravitating 
energy. The forces which have established these harmonies must act under 
special conditions of equilibrium at the centre of condensation (Earth), and it 
seems probable that those conditions may be less subject to extraneous dis- 
turbance eg 





» than either of the other adjustments which I have investigated. 


is— 


A conclusion from the resulis of ‘* Nodal co-ordination” 

‘* The sum of the reactionary gravitating impulses at Jupiter’s surface dur- 
ing a half-rotation is due, in part, to the sum of the reactionary impulses at 
Sun's surface during the time of communicating orbital velocity, and in part 
to the acceleration of Sun’s atmospheric condensation to the locus of nebular 
rupture,” 


Other statements in which nothing is lost by disconnection, since they begin 


new subjects or state conclusions, are : 


‘If we take axial rotation at the centre of density as the unit of compari- 
son, the synchronous rotation and revolution of the nebular hypothesis has 
been accelerated 365.2565-fold by Earth’s condensation and other causes” 
(p. 363). 

‘*The accumulating evidences of universal photodynamic energy, leading 
to various accordant ethereal, gaseous, and cosmical harmonies, are such as 
to justify another tentative step in the same direction. From chemical analo- 
gy the planetary aggregations at the centres of nebulosity and of density may 
well be presumed to give indications of the comparative energies of condensed 
and of unce: Jensed zwther” (p. 309). 

‘* The reaction of gravitation against photodynamic action, at the centre 
of any stellar system, requires that 

Modulus of light : Stellar semi-circumference : : 


{ VA: Vr" (p. 368). 
Excepting the last, these extracts are exceptionally free from technicalities, 
Most 
ais 


curious are the combinations of chemical, geometrical, and astronomical 


being attempts of the author to state his results in ordinary language. 


terms, and the use of a mathematical nomenclature of which no explanation, 
so far as we can find, isattempted. Mr. Chase speaks, for instance, of ‘‘ the 
fundamental radius of my harmonic forecasts”; ‘‘ the modulus of reacting- 
> “*the solar 


‘*supra-Neptunian harmonies ” 


‘ 


‘harmonic nodes”; 


‘*the photodynamic centre of planetary inertia”; ‘* Jupi- 


mass” 
nucleal equation” 
ter’s isochronous radius”; ‘‘a pendulum-extremity of wave propagation ” ; 
‘** Earth's nascent velocity ”’ ; ‘‘ nucleal efficient velocity” ; ‘* Saturn’s locus of 
incipient subsidence " ; ‘* Venus’s linear centre of oscillation of incipient sub- 
sidence, or of secular aphelion” ; ‘‘a series of paraboidal abscissas which 
complete the photodynamic demonstration of a harmonic nodal action uniting 
the solar, planetary, and stellar systems.” Alli this, be it remembered, is 
from the published Proceedings of the oldest scientific society in the country, 
and has been going on without interruption since 1863, without leading to 
any result that any one besides the author has yet been able to understand. 
We think the Society owes it to its good name to institute some enquiry by 
which the meaning and results of the most extended series of papers it has 
published in recent times shall be made known, if they exist. 

—In the last number of the //ermes Professor Mommsen has volatilized the 


The dissipation of his shadowy figure is 
Independent existence he had little or none in 


unfortunate brother of Romulus. 
not much to be regretted. 


literature. Occasionally he serves as a deus ex machind to the desperate 


Roman poet who cannot get an oblique case of Romulus into his hexameters. 
Remus is a popular negro name which is just now unusually current, thanks 


to Mr. Harris. 


aa 


(her use for Remus is not discernible. The notion of a 
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founder is the notion of a unit ; a twin founder, Professor Mommsen thinks 
is a solecism in the legend of Rome, and the legend itself felt it to be so by 


eliminating the untoward twin as soon as possible. Professor Mommsen has 
reviewed the evidence with his wonted skill. The legend of the twins was 


full blown 458 A.u.c., when the famous image of the she-wolf with her such. 


| lings was set up. Starting from this well-established fact Professor Mommsen 


| finds but one Greek authority of any importance, the Syracusan Callias, con. 


temporary and historian of Kisg Agathocles, who died 289 B.c.—465 A.vu.c, 


| According to this author Latinus 
| - ; leks 
, daughter of the Trojan woman that fired 


5, king of the aborigines, and son of Tele. 
machus and Circe, married Rome 
| the fleet of the Trojans and forced them to settle in Latium. Of their three sons 
Telegonus—so Horace’s Telegonus was not ‘‘ parricida”’ after all—became 
| the founder of Tusculum, Romus and Romulus the founders of Rome. Part 
of this story is Greek, but part is of native Italian origin. Latinus, Romé, and 
Romus are Greeks, but Romulus and the aborigines are Italians, 
it appears that the legend of the twins was current in the middle of the fifth cen- 


From this 


tury of the city, at least a hundred years before the real beginnings of Roman 
literature ; and yet whence this superfluous son of Mars? There is no trace of 
Remus in sacral legend, no expiatory sacrifice perpetuating his name, no trace 
of him in political nomenclature, none in legendary topography. There was 
a house of Romulus and a cave of Romulus, but only poets speak of dors 
tsta Rem?, and for that the pentameter, not the people, must be held res; 
‘The conclusion at which Professor Mommsen arrives after a careful 


sible. 
investigation, which cannot be followed here in detail, is that the legend of 
the twins was developed from the consulship, which is thus made essentially 
like the original kingly power. The story of Romulus and Remus, or Remus 
and Romulus, to take the older arrangement, presents us with an anticipation 
of the double rule, one king acting, the other not acting, and differing from 
The oldest form 
of the legend knew nothing of the twins, and recognized only one king, as 
only one supreme god, As the hind suckled Telephus, so the she-wolf 
suckled Romulus. The twins are a creation of republican Rome, and the 
legend was worked out between the expulsion of the kings and the Sam- 


the consulship only in length of tenure and turn of office. 


nite wars. 


—Our correspondent in Cairo sends us the following extract from a pri- 
vate letter from the new Director of the Boulak Museum. It should be read 
in connection with the letter, ‘‘ A New Discovery for Egyptology,” on p. 313 
of the present volume : 

‘* BouLag, let 

‘* Je parg ce soir pour Alexandrie. Avant de quitier le Caire, je suis all 
jundi 4 Sakkarah, ott la pyramide a laquelle on travaillait lors de votre visite 
[le 1 mai] vient d’étre ouverte. Elle est de 7e¢i, le premier roi de la VI™ 
dynastie: cela fait trois rois dont on ouvre la tombe—Ounas (V™®*), Teti 
(VI™e), et Papi II, (VI™), ce dernier jusqu’d présent inconnue, Mariette 
avait trouvé Papi I. et Rameren II. A nous deux nous avons presque com- 
pléte la VI™e dynastie. J’ai laiss¢ des instructions détaillées sur les fouil! 

a faire en juin et juillet; on attaquera trois pyramides nouvelles. J’espere 
que ce sera avec succés. . . 


juin, 188r. 


(Signe) ‘*G, MASPERO.” 


—We noticed a short time ago the remarkable collection of Sicilian pro- 
verbs made by Giuseppe Pitre, filling four volumes of his ‘‘ Biblioteca ¢ 
to which the indefatigable collector has just 


” 


Tradizioni popolari siciliane, 
added another volume, the twelfth, devoted to ‘ Spettacoli e Feste’ (Palermo, 
1881). A third of the book contains an account of the religious drama in Si- 
cily, this designation covering everything that is dramatic in its nature, from 
the miracle play to pantomimes, allegorical processions with or without 
The remainder of the work is 








words, dramatic rites, and musical dialogues. 
taken up with the customs and usages of the various festivals of the ecclesia-- 
tical year, some thirty-seven in number. This part of the volume will prove 
a veritable treasure-house for the student of comparative customs, and gives a 
deep insight into the life of the Sicilian people. The author has not gathered 
his material from present usage merely, but has ransacked the archives of I’a- 
lermo, and communicated to his work a high historical value. Pitré’s impor- 
tant work is to be completed in five more volumes, two of which will supp!le- 
ment the Songs and Tales already published, one will be a study on the 
Sicilian popular traditions, and two will be devoted to children’s games anil 





plays, and usages, beliefs, and superstitions. If the collector lives to complet 


his task, no other country in Europe can show such a noble monument of ! 
popular literature erected by the untiring industry of one man. 


1+ 


—The ‘ Exempla codicum Latinorum litteris maiusculis scriptorum,’ edt 
ed by Professors Zangemeister and Wattenbach (Heidelberg : Késter, 1575), 
The editors, in order t» 


to 


is out of print, and a new edition is demanded. 
give those interested the best terms, are about to open a list of subscribers 
the work, and the attention of American Latinists is called to this important 
undertaking. It will cost forty marks, and include the supplements, sixty- 
five plates in folio with the text. The first edition cost sixty marks, and the 
number of plates was fifty. Professor Zangemeister writes that, so far < 
the editors are informed, only two or three copies have been disposed o! 
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, America. For the credit of American scholarship we hope that this is a 
With all our Latinists and all our libraries a better showing should 


At any rate, America should take at least the fifty copies which 


mistake. 
be made. 
the editors desire to allot to this country. 


BADEAU’'S GRANT.* 


N the Vation of February 20, 1868, we gave some account of the first 
| volume of this work, then just published, and remarked that it proved 
that General Grant was as fortunate in his selection of a person to render 
him service with the pen as he had repeatedly shown himself to be in his 
<election of soldiers to aid him in his great work. Our article ended thus : 
‘* The general execution of the author’s task thus far is good enough to make 
us look forward with impatience to the appearance of the second volume, which 
will treat of matters as to which there is much greater difference cf opinion 
The volume 
March, 1864, when Grant was 
Lieutenant-General and assumed command of all the armies of the 


The second and third volumes, now published, complete the 


than there is as to the subjects of the ——— volume.” first 


brought the narrative down to the gth of } 
made 
United States. 
work. ‘To review two volumes of the size and importance of these would re- 
quire much time and much space, and we must limit ourselves to the simpler 
undertaking of giving some idea of what they contain, And, in the first 
place, they are not only a very full history of the military career of General 


Grant, but they are the completest and fullest history of our war, during its 
last year, of which we have any knowledge, or which, it is safe to say, is in 


existence. Though Grant was all this year with the Army of the Potomac, 
he was commander-in-chief, and General Badeau has embraced in his story 
very full accounts of the campaigns of Sherman in Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, of Sheridan in the Valley of Virginia, of the series of operations 
which ended with Thomas’s victory at Nashville, of the capture of Fort 
Fisher, and of many other military enterprises, 

A history should have two qualities in a high degree: it should be read- 
able and it. should be trustworthy. It may be said with emphasis that these 
volumes possess the first quality. They are nowhere dull, and it is not too 
much to say that they are often intensely interesting. The author had 
story of the highest dignity to tell, he possessed exceptional opportunities of 
knowing it thoroughly, and he has told it well; and this is true in spite of 
the fact that these two volumes are almost an apotheosis of Grant, who is 
credited with every military virtue and with a large share of the other virtues. 
‘There are pages on pages of almost unbroken panegyric. 
Memoriam’ and Badeau’s ‘Grant’ may, measure, 
And yet these volumes are so full of matter, and the matter is so 


Tennyson’s ‘In 
in some be classed to- 
gether, 
well arranged and handled, that one reads and reads with an absorbed interest, 
and finds with surprise how much of the smoke of incense he can endure. 
How far these volumes are trustworthy is a question to be determined only by 
careful and thorough examination. When an author lays down the proposi- 
tion that his subject is a perfect soldier, and not only keeps that proposition 
steadily in sight, but does so with the devotion of a worshipper, an unfavor- 
able presumption at once takes possession of cautious minds. We have all 
heard certain lines about blindness to faults and kindness to virtues. The 
dead Thomas must have many able admirers, and the living Warren will pro- 
bably agree with them that the present work cannot be allowed to escape 
criticism, and there may well be found men who can write who will not con- 
sent that Gen. Badeau shall have the last word about Meade. 

For ourselves, the book is, in one respect, a great disappointment. Prin- 
cipal among the matters of which we spoke thirteen years ago as involving a 
much greater difference of opinion than existed as to the subjects treated in 
the first volume, was Grant’s disastrous assault at Cold Harbor. This has 
always seemed to us a dreadful thing, so bad as to be inconsistent with the 
theory that Grant’s great successes in the West were solely due to him. In the 
capture of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, in the operations preliminary to the 
investment of Vicksburg, and in the great victory gained over Bragg at Chatta- 
nooga, we thought we saw ingenuity of plan, careful preparation, just adapta- 
tion of means to ends, and a wise audacity leading to triumphant success ; 
and we forgave what seemed to be lacking at Shiloh for the grand tenacity 
with which Grant held on till Buell came and helped him to victory. But 
at Cold Harbor, to all appearances, a gallant army was advanced against 
field-works, well constructed and well manned, in the vicious parallel order 
of battle; and Burnside’s folly at Fredericksburg was repeated, eighteen 
months after, by a man who had strong claims to being reputed a great sol- 
dier, and who had behind him all the lessons of three years of hard fighting. 
Hooker declared : ‘‘ Early in the campaign [of Chancellorsville] I had come 
to the conclusion that, with the arms now in use, it would be impossible to 
carry works by an assault in front, provided they were properly constructed 
and bceadets manned”; and Hooker was a fighter, 


whatever else he may 


B * ‘Military History of Uys ses S. Grant, from April, 1861, to April, 1863. By 
rev. Brig. Gen. U. , late Military Secretary and Aide-~de-Camp to the General-in- 
umes ii. and iii, Now York DL. Appleton & Co. 161 


Adam Bad leau, 
Chief.’ Vol- 
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have t The battle of Cold Harbor seemed to show that in 
Grant had not come to the same conclusion, 


been, 


June, 


forward w 


1504, 
and we looked ith im- 


patience to Badeau’s explanation of the puzzle, 


The result, as we have said, is a disappointment. He takes many pages 
to tell the story, and he praises Grant for what he attempted to do, an i wh it 
he did do, but he does not seem to us to better the matter much. We may 
admit all he says of the desirableness of gaining a great victory the vd 
there, but the question remains whether Grant went to work in the right way 
to win it, or whether be adopted a plan which was almost certain to end in 
costly failure. ‘All night of the Ist and all day of the 2d June the re 
bels were busily engaged in strengthening their position ” (p. 285) * Timber 
was slashed and abatis constructed all along the line. At every point con 
plete advantage had been taken of the natural circumstances of the ound 
everywhere the enemy was absolutely covered, and the assailants were ex 
posed to the full force of the rebel fire” (p. 287). ‘The author docs assert 
is true, that Grant’s plan was that the principal attack should be made on hi 
left, but he says that the commanders of his right centre and _ rig ~ were also 
directed to attack, and that the broken character of the ground ; thick 


. : 
vel lines were weakest 


copsewood made it impossible to ascertain where the rel 





except by actual assault. At last, he says, along the front the 
vance had been made, and on the left the assaults had been repeated, and yet 
had failed” (p..295). Ile apparently attributes the failure to Hancock and 
to Burnside, but he adds a statement which carries more convic i 

‘* The only cause of the repulse was that, behind intrenchments, t 
soldiers were almost invincible.” If Grant had one hundred thousand men 
to Lee's eighty thousand at Cold Harbor, as Badeau says, and the disproper- 
tion of the forces was no greater, surely he could have done something far 
better than what he did do. Badeau puts Grant's loss at seven thousand, and 
Lee’s as probably not greater than twenty-five hundred. Swinton says: ** It 


took hardly more than ten minutes of the figment men call time to decide the 
battle. 
thirteen thousand, while on the part of the Confederates it is doubtful wheth- 


.. . The loss on the Union side in this action was ovet 


sanguinary 


er it reached that many hundreds.” Ile adds: ‘It is difficult to see how 
battles can be won on the principle here adopted. . . . It is not easy to dis- 
cover on what ground success can be hoped from such general assaults along 
a line of many miles, and consequently everywhere oh, made by corps 
commanders independently of each other, and directed against positions 
which have not been reconnoitred.””. Swinton’s further criticisms are fall of 
significance, but we must pass on with the remark that Badeau has failed, i: 

our judgment, to clear Grant’s reputation from the shadow which Cold Har- 
bor left upon it, and the further remark that Grant’s tactics in the East were 
sometimes, and notably at Cold Harbor, such as to suggest the question 
whether McPherson may not have had more to do with his tactical successes 
at the West than any of us knew. Badeau’s presentment of the case is the 
less satisfactory from the fact that his account of Grant's action in the battle 
of the Wilderness shows that he knows the difference between wise and un- 
wise fighting. Of that he says (ii. 168): ‘* There was no blind butting at the 


enemy, but a constant endeavor to discover his weak point, and to strike him 
between the joints.” 
Another claim which 


upon, 


Badeau makes for Grant, and frequently insists 
seems quite untenable: he says that Grant very early ‘‘ morally de- 


feated”’ the enemy, and quotes from a letter of his to ie Government writ- 
ten on the 26th of May, 
whipped. 
This may have been all very weil for Grant to write at the t 
ment 


* Lee’s army is already 


e 
e 


1864, such phrases as these : 
A battle with them outside of intrenchments cannot be 
but 


_ to find 


had.” time, 


y 


i 
him publishing, nearly seventeen years after, his assent to these declarations, 


of his biogra 


r 


it does not increase our respect for the judgi 


than ten months more to cause Lee to 
the 
Lee took from us in a single 


when we know that it took Grant more 


lay down his arms, and remember that in next month, in open fighting 





outside of the fortifications, affair four guns and 


sixteen hundred prisoners ; and that afterwards sharp attacks upon us were 
frequently made, and often attended with very nl and sometimes dis- 
creditable loss tous. It may be that Badeau would say that what he means 
by saying that Lee ‘‘ abandoned offensive 
indeed, he returned the blow that was given, 
attack again,” was that Lee never again moved his whole army against ours 
at any one time. If he does not mean this his statement is not true. If he 
does, his statement amounts to little or nothing. 

There is nothing more to say unless one should undertake the enlarged 
criticism of a detailed review. The 
successful in steering the safe middle course between the dryness of the sci- 
entific report and the effusiveness of the sensational writer. Ile writes with 
arrangement are excellent. We 
the more grateful for the prevailing simplicity of his style because his compari- 
son of Lee to a wounded lion, his mention of a 
such slips, imply that he has felt and generally resisted the temptation to fine 
writing. Of his treatment of the principal soldiers other than Grant it may 


be said that Sherman and Sheridan are only less perfect than he; that Butler 


movements for ever; sometimes, 


but he never initiated a great 


author seems to us to have been very 


clearness and taste, and his methods of are 


paludal waste,” and some 
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has many good words said of him; that Thomas is made to appear in a very 
unfavorable t, and hardly any other commander of note gets any warm 
I Warren i ply dealt with Meade is, upon the whole, 
ti 1. It is probably impossible for one of the 
( t \ pert fair book. There is nothing that we can 
re | that shows tl ny one of them has ever frankly and unresery lly ad- 
! d tl my of Northern Virginia to any army which 
they e1 ntered They see, as we all see, that Grant forced 
the irre of 1 ended the war; but they also see that it 
took him year enormous outlay of men and money, and 
they do not like it. And here we may say that we feel a very great dis- 
trust of Gen. Badeau’s figures, and think that he is uniformly disposed to make 
the opposing armies less different in numbers than they really were. We 


think that the value of his book is impaired from the fact that he assumes 


Grant to have been a soldier of almost superhuman perfection. As he has 
this postulate to advance from and knows how long it took Grant to finish 
his work, and as he does not like to admit that Lee and his army were more 


formidable antagonists than those which our forces defeated at the West, he 
is under a constant temptation to overestimate the numbers of Lee’s army 
and to underestimate the excellence of our soldiers and generals. Yet Grant 
himself acknowledged that the fighting in the Wilderness was the hardest he 
had ever known—that even Shiloh was not comparable with it. 

The history before us would have been improved by readiness on the part 
of the author to admit that Grant was, after all, a man like the rest of us 
Chere was something sublime about him, as in the grim gr p with which he 
held on at Shiloh; in his simply saying, when Hunter told him he did not 
know where the enemy was, ‘‘I1 will find out where the enemy is,” and at 
once putting the whole army in motion towards the Valley of Virginia from 
its retired position near Washington ; in the clearness of vision and _ relent- 
lessness of purpose with which he perceived and directed his blows against 
the enemy’s vital point, though it might by no means be his weakest ; but he 
was still human and not infallible. No competent authority, so far as we 
know, has fairly calculated what would have been the chances of Grant’s suc- 
cess if he had come to the general command a year earlier than he did. In 
the spring of 1863 the country had been discouraged by an almost unbroken 
series of failures in the East, and it was slow to appreciate as it deserved the 
true meaning of Lee’s failure at Gettysburg, and the magnitude of the disas- 
ter which then befell the Confederate arms. From Gettysburg to the Wilder- 
ness was a long, disheartening period of ten months, but then Grant came to 
the front with almost as complete a command of all our vast resources as if 
our country had been Holy Russia and he the Great White Czar. Yet with all 
this advantage his progress was slow, and he won at last more by the intrinsic 
superiority of the resources of the North to those of the South than by the pos- 
session and employment of extraordinary soldierly qualities. He had great 
abilities, and he undoubtedly exerted them to the utmost, and the United States 
of America owes him a great debt of gratitude ; but we doubt, to say the least, 
whether he deserves a place with Julius Czsarand Napoleon Bonaparte, and the 
few great soldiers of alltime. He achieved vast results, but not by the use of 
inferior forces against superior—on the contrary, he used superior forces against 
inferior, and used them with extreme lavishness. Let any well-read student of 
military history turn to ghe part of General Badeau’s third volume which fol- 
lows page 132, and his disposition will be to say, This cannot be history; it 
must be panegyric. There is probably no better séntence in all these vol- 
umes than that in which the author says: ‘* The especial fitness of Grant for 
supreme command consisted in his ability to select subordinates in whom he 
could confide, and then in his willingness to trust, and even incite, them to 
act on their own responsibility.” 

It only remains to say that these volumes contain a few, and altogether too 
few, accounts of Grant as a man, the best of which is the description of the 
life at headquarters at City Point. 


GONSE’S FROMENTIN.* 
PORTRAIT of Fromentin, beautifully etched by Gilbert, which forms 
i the frontispiece of this elaborate study by M. Gonse, is a speaking wit- 


ness to the justice of the latter’s exposition of his subject as a man of particu- 
larly refined intelligence, and, even if Fromentin’s fame were confined to his 
own country, would arouse the interest of a foreigner in knowing as much as 
possible concerning an individual of a type so eminently French and so con- 

uously distinguished. Framentin was born at La Rochelle in 1820. His 
grandfather had been a lawyer, and his father was a physician of repute, 
who had himself dabbled in painting in the studio of Bertin while a medical 


student. He 


for the profession when he was nineteen years old. 


signed Eugéne for the law, and sent him to Paris to study 
here the young 
man devoted his leisure to literature, and to poetry in particular, and looked 
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forward to a literary future. He was introduced to Michelet, Quinet, and 


Sainte-Beuve, and attended their soirces. A specimen of his verse, which M, 
Gonse gives, has an interest of curiosity and the formal merit of much French 
poetry that is little inspired. M. Gonse says in his ornate fashion: “It is 
worth remarking that it was on the poetic anvil that little by little he forged 
the fine prose of the ‘Sahara.’”” One could have, of course, no better training 
for the formation of a prose style. By and by, however, he began to draw 
and etch a little, without revealing the promise of his future merit. The 
Louvre began to attract him, and his preferences were original, ‘‘ Strange to 


say,” observes M. Gonse, ‘‘ 


he never judged painting from the literary point 
of view” ; an observation worth bearing in mind, because it is the key to Fro- 
mentin’s success in both arts, or rather to the qualities he displayed in the 
prosecution of both writing and painting. To the Italian school in general 
he was nearly indifferent ; Leonardo perplexed more than delighted him. 
For Titian’s portraits he had ‘‘ un culte muet,” and he was interested in Sal- 
vator. But the Dutchmen aroused his enthusiasm from the first, as naturally 
as they repel a critic like Mr. Ruskin, to whom pure painting appeals so little. 
In 1843 he determined to become a painter, and began to study with Rémond, 
who then represented the academic school of landscape. Remond had little 
influence upon him, and a year after he entered the studio of Cabat, who is 
officially to be called his real master. In 1846 he made his first journey to 
Algeria, and Africa at once aroused in him the intense enthusiasm which made 
him, as we know, the not unworthy associate in interpretation of that country of 
Marilhat, Delacroix, and Decamps. Elsewhere he travelled little, and had the 
national lack of interest in foreign countries that are civilized. He was never 
in England, we believe, and never in Rome, so far as appears, making, out- 
side of France and Africa, but two journeys, one to Venice, which he painted 
well, and the other to the Low Countries, which resulted in his ‘ Maitres 
d’Autrefois,’ a work on the old masters of Holland and Belgium—*he work 
on this subject, one may say. He wrote also two volumes on Africa, the fa- 
mous ‘ Sahara’ and ‘ Sahel,’ and a romance, ‘ Dominique.’ He shares with 
many illustrious painters the fortune of not having been a member of the 
‘* Institut,” but his books brought him on a first ballot fourteen votes in favor of 
his election to the Academy. He owed his country only his button of officer 
of the Legion of Honor. His death at the age of filty-six was unhappily pre- 
mature, M. Gonse thinks, and was, at all events, unexpected. 

The love of pure painting, which, as we have said, characterized him from 
the first, is an intellectual rather than a spiritual feeling, and Fromentin falls 
short of spirituality in precise proportion to the difference between it and the 
quality that distinguishes a man of intelligence whom the French call spiritue/. 
He speaks in one letter here quoted of tumultuous emotions and a suscepti- 
bility in revolt, but no such state was characteristic of him, and was doubt- 
less quickly brought into subjection by his sense of measure, which was 
supreme. ‘This would mean with a genius of another race an emotional cold- 
ness, but with him it means simply balance of temperament dominating keen 
sensibilities. His poetic sense was far less profound than that of the other 
French painter whose biography we have recently had, Millet ; less penetrat- 
ing than that of Daubigny, or indeed of any of the Fontainebleau school, 
but it was very real. It was, in one word, like every other trait of his, re- 
fined. A superficial criticism, mindful only of the delicacy of much of his 
work—the arched necks and flowing manes and tails of his horses, his love of 
clearness without excessive brilliance in painting sunlight (so different from 
the inclination of the Fortunistes in pursuing the same attempt), his slate- 
like violet tones and the kempt look of his compositions—might adjudge his 
painting elegant merely, in the depreciating sense often given to that epithet. 
Sut it was as far from mere elegance as he was himself from being an exqui- 
site. M. Gonse thus describes his studio at the outset of his career: 
‘* L'atelier avait une tenue sévére et élégante qui vous frappait, mais sans 
recherche préméditée. Fromentin le voulait, par-dessus tout, d’une pro- 
A vrai dire, c’était plus un salon qu’un 
He had a horror of disorder, of crudity, of excess ; and he was 
equally free from primness and formality. It is easy to understand why his 
prose and his painting both have in an eminent degree the quality known 
as style—that is, a dignity and distinction apart from essential individuality. 
Such a type of man is, it is unhappily not quite needless to say, avery po.i- 
tive one. He was in every way original—in fact, an excellent vindication of 
the consistency of culture and high training with individuality. There were 


prete et d’un ordre extrémes. 
atelier.” 


simply no rough corners, no awkwardnesses, no aggressive violence in his in- 


dividuatity. In a positive way he illustrates the mean of poise, intelligence, 
insight, rather than negatively avoids the defects of energetic extremes. He 
belongs to the small and distinguished aristocracy of art, not by an exclusive- 
ness of sympathy, but by a refined dignity of effort. All this may be inferred 
from some admirable sentences of M. Gonse better than it can be exactly ex- 
pressed, Comparing Fromentin and Marilhat, he says : 

‘‘ Au fond, l'art du peintre de I'Egypte { Marilhat] est du méme ordre que 
celui de l’Algérie : chez tous deux, méme education de |]’ceil et du cerveau, 
méme tendance a idéaliser le vrai, ce qui est le propre des natures cultivées, 
méme recherche des lignes elégantes et des pondérations harmonieuses, se 
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développant sur l'étude sincére, exigeante, attentive, affince, du morceati aussi 
bien que du motif général. Idéaliser, harmoniser, synthctiser le vrai, méme 
le vrai abso/u, lui faire parler en un mot un langage expressif; . . . tel 
est ie but qu’a constamment poursuivi Fromentin, qu'il a atteint pleinement 
et d'une facon unique dans ses livres, qu'il a souvent atteint dans ses tableaux.” 

It will be seen that M. Gonse prefers the writer in Fromentin to the painter, 
though praising the latter highly. The former scarceiy needs analysis, and is 
here sufficiently treated in far less space than the painter, though an excellent 
review in detail of the ‘ Maitres d’Autrefois’ is given. In the course of this 
the remark is made that what stamps the book as a veritable novelty in the 
domain of art-criticism is the fact that in it ‘* shop ” (‘‘ questions de métier”’) 
occupies the most prominent place without apparent effort and without ped- 
antry ; and any one who has read the work will recognize the felicity of the 
observation. The novel ‘Dominique’ is described as lacking in unity, 
though praised for other qualities, and the ‘Sahara’ preferred to the ‘Sa- 
hel,’ in opposition to George Sand’s opinion. Apropos of the ‘Sahara,’ M. 
Gonse quotes M. Montegut’s remark that it is impossible to discover in it a 
vague expression, a feeble epithet, or an abstract word, and adds that for 
appositeness and propriety of terms Fromentin is ‘‘ without an equal,” and 
that this is in effect his great originality ; and he contrasts unfavorably with 
him in this respect Gautier, for whom, nevertheless, he protests great admi- 
ration. Despite Gautier’s reputation, it is easy to sympathize with this, In 
an unpublished and incomplete address, entitled ‘‘ Un Programme de Cri- 
tique,” here given, Fromentin has himself something to say of the Romantic 
movement, a few incidental sentences of which we must make room for. 
They are characteristic and sound, and, we dare say, would have been ex- 
ceedingly unpopular had they been delivered : 


“* Vous connaissez l'histoire de ce quatre-vingt-neuf artistique, qui eut aussi 
[like the other Revolution] ses ardeurs, ses luttes, ses tempétes, quelques peti- 
tesses, de grandes gloires ; qui, le jour de son triomphe, se baptisa d’un nom 
mal choisi et se fit tort en s’appelant vomaniisme ; qui prit des devises bizar- 
res, affecta trés-innocemment des tendances farouches, discuta prodigieuse- 
ment, créa presque autant, se couvrit de ridicule et d’cclat, commit quelques 
excés, produisit des ceuvres admirables, mais au fond ne promulgua rien.”’ 


Fromentin’s pictorial art is very minutely examined, nearly every picture 
of importance receiving its due of attention, Taken as a whole, the first 
part of the book—or rather the second, for the first is biographical—is an ad- 
It is written con amore, in the best sense of the term—the 


sense which implies perfect harmony between the sympathetic admiration of 


mirable critique 


a friend and the impartiality of a writer who esteems highly his vocation of critic. 
M. Gonse finds Fromentin lacking in the technical education which, as we 
might expect to find the director of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts saying, and 
as, of course, is perfectly true, demands the severest studio-training. The 
drawing of even Fromentin’s favorite horses he finds insufficiently studied, 
which indeed the painter felt himself, by the way. And he finds such fault in 
general as seems to him deserved, with perfect freedom. But he is withal im- 
mensely courteous and—persons who have seen Fromentin’s work, a good deal 
of which has been exhibited in this country, will bear out the remark—finds 
with reason much more to praise than to blame. After Fromentin had passed 
his first period, of painting like an admirer of painting, and his second, of 
more or less uncertain groping, his work was certain, original, and fine. M. 
Gonse points out that his execution was especially admirable—perhaps we 
should rather say his handiing ; and he notes the peculiarity of the painter's 
general point of view, which, in these days of specialists, is worth remarking— 
namely, that he painted ‘‘ man in nature,” not landscape simply, nor land- 
scape as a background for figures, nor figures merely—for which last, indeed, 
he had never fully qualified himself. ‘Le but qu'il s’est fix,” says M. 
Gonse, ‘‘est simple et net: faire vivre "homme dans la vie méme de la na- 
ture qui l’encadre.” His qualities were a sensitive feeling for action and 
movement, a lively imagination, a happy gift of composition, with elegant 
and choice forms, and, in rendering nature, a faculty catching the ‘‘ infin- 
ite surprises of luminous effects.” He was a painter more by instinct than 
by education, and his instinct often guided him better than his patient studies. 
** His virtues,” concludes M. Gonse, ‘‘ are aristocratic tastes, reserve of man- 
ner, absolute respect for himself and his talent, and a horror, perhaps ex- 
cessive, of noise and militant attitudes.” One notices the last-mentioned 
trait in his objection to Van Dyck’s theatricality, but we presume M. Gonse 
means only that it is excessive, considered absolutely ; Fromentin would cer- 
tainly not have known how to supply its absence had he lacked it. 

The consideration of Fromentin as a writer is largely amplified with ined- 
ited material. There is an extremely interesting correspondence with George 
Sand given, from which one perceives how perfectly he carried into intimate 
personal relationships the courtliness and delicate reserve that characterized 
his manner in general ; the correspondence might be called a lesson in man- 
ners as well as in epistolary form. 


George Sand esteemed him enthusiasti- 
cally ; 


; she had, as is well known, an admirable critical faculty, that gave her 
an intellectual sympathy with qualities unlike her own. Fromentin was very 
unlike her. ‘* You are a great painter of /ocadéé in literature,” she says; ‘‘ I 
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am not precisely of your opinion that the Seine is only a s7ver." 
for a fragment entitled ‘‘ L’Ile de Re” 


Some notes 

and an incomplete ‘* Voyage en 

Egypte” fill out the volume. The book itself is one of Quantin’s best per- 
oe « t 


formances. Paper and type are luxurious. The indexes are exhaustively 


complete. Besides the initial portrait, there are many plates *‘ hors texte,” 
etched by various competent interpreters of Fromentin’s delicate retineme 

and numerous fac-simile sketches and ‘‘ process" reproductions of his studies 
in the text. It is a monument worthy of the subject ; indeed, to say, as can 
be justly said, that Fromentin was worthy of just such commemoration, is 


almost a descriptive eulogy, 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE.* 


\ ESSRS. LEYPOLDT AND JONES are to be congratulated on the 
i completion of their ‘American Catalogue.” The second volume thas 
appeared, and our literature now has a bibliographical record of which it need 
not be ashamed. Of what we had before, the less said the better. Roorbach 
belongs to what might be called the shabby age of American bibliography. 
Kelly was an improvement in outward looks. But Roorbach and Kelly were 
only lists of authors, and Kelly is now ten years old, whereas the ‘ American 
Catalogue’ comes down to the present time, and includes an alphabet of sub- 


jects. In the latter respect we are put on a par with other nations, and have 





the advantage over some. England has only Watt, equally valuable an 


ficult to use, and the two subject-volumes of Low’s * English Catalogue,’ ex- 
tending merely from 1837 to 1857; and a few—very few—special bibliogra- 


phies. Germany has the subject-volume of Kayser, published in 1838, and 
covering eighty-two years, from 1750 to 1832; besides Hoppe’s ‘ Katalog’ and 
Schwab and Kliipfel’s ‘ Wegweiser,’ which is a careful selection of books pub 
lished during the nineteenth century, to say nothing of a host of special bib- 
liographies on every conceivable subject, continually brought down to date by 
For France there is the subject-volume of Bro 


supplements or new editions. 





net, general in name but prevailingly French in contents, and the excelle: 
1840-75. For 


‘ 


volumes of Lorenz, ‘ Table des matiéres,’ Norway there is 


Botten-Hansen’s ‘ Norwége littéraire.’ But there the list ends Bertocet in 


Italy and Bruun in Denmark have only begun. Hidalgo in Spain gives only 


a dictionary of titles with an index of authors, and in Portugal Da Silva's 
work, valuable as it is, is only a list of authors and their works, The Slavi 
nations have, so far as we know, no classed bibliographies covering a series 
of years, though Mezhoff’s excellent catalogues offer a substitute in Russia. 
Dutch literature has a complete author-list ; but Van der Meulen’s ‘ Regi-- 
ter’ extends only from 1850 to 1875, and the classed bibliography projected 
by Muller remains a project. 

The ‘ American Catalogue,’ to be sure, does not profess to be a complete 
national bibliography, but only a list of the books remaining “‘in print” at a 
certain date ; but with this limitation, it is the peer of the works which we have 
enumerated above. It has been prepared in a conscientious manner that leaves 
little to be desired. It is excellently printed on good paper, with broad, 
haps too broad, margins. 


per- 
i 


The titles are as exact as a good deal of care and 
a lively distrust of the publishers’ own lists could make them. Though their 
fulness is far from what is called ‘‘ bibliographical ” it is sufficient for most 


yt 


purposes. Mr. Jones, in a neatly written preface, explains how the work 


The title-page only 
but a supplement adds the more 


arranged and what will be found there, and what not. 
promises all works for sale July 1, 1876; 
recent books of most of the leading publishers. The preface is followed by 
an admirable list of ‘* bibliographical aids,” compiled by Mr. Leypoldt, and 
introduced with some words of apology which are entirely unnecessary, for it 
is the most valuable contribution ever made to the bibliography of English 


bibliography. It is a curious indication of the extent and complexity of ou 
literature and of the hurry of the present age that works of this kind—biblio- 
graphy, as it were, raised to the second power—should have become neces- 
sary and even be multiplying. Powers’s ‘ Handy Book about Books’ had not 
got out of print when Sabin prepared a new and Americanized edition. Petz- 
holdt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Bibliographica ’ is so useful that we are anxiously expeci- 
ing a supplement exhibiting the publications of the last fifteen years. A 
member of the Paris Geographical Society who is collecting the titles of bib- 
liographies of geography and travels alone has already found over eleven 
hundred, The present list, of thirteen quarto pages, is arranged dictionary- 
fashion under specific subject-headings, with copious cross-references. A 
the compiler asks for additions and corrections, we may suggest a cross-refer- 
ence from Guatemala to Mexico, for one of the titles under the latter treats of 
both countries. 

The body of the work follows. We will not be so bold as to say that 
there are no mistakes in distributing the titles under their proper head.. 
We can only assert that in poring over the pages for some time and with some 
care we have found none. ‘The headings seem to have been selected with 


* ‘The American Catalogue. Under the direction of F. Leypoldt. Vol. ii. 
ks in print and for sale (including reprints and importations) July 1, 1876 
nes." New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 188: 
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The 
rendered of little account by a liberal supply of cross- 
thing we object to dec idedly—keeping the (subject) ‘‘ In- 
Appendix” of vol. i. in a separate alphabet from the rest of the 
work. It was unnect 
greater part « f vol. il. 


the main body of vol. ii., and the nuisance (it is not too strong a word) of two 


sary, for the whole of vol. i. was printed before the 


Nearly all these titles could have been incorporated in 


alphabets avoided. We have examined the comparative number of the en- 
. 


tries under the different classes of headings to see if any conclusions could be 


drawn from them as to the reading of the American public. We have not 


reached any startli 


ig result. Americans appear to distribute their attention 


with great impartiality through the classes of theology, history and its related 


ciences, art, science and the arts, and literature. It may be noted that the 
proportion of theology to all publications is larger than the percentage of the- 


ology reported by public 


whe 


libraries as borrowed fromthem. [ut it is uncertain 


ther the reason why the people do not take out more theology is precisely 
that they have so much of their own—just as nobody takes Shakspere or the 
Bible from a public library—or that the classes who buy most theology are 


not the classes who use public libraries, Our personal observation would 
lead us to the latter conclusion. 

The section containing works about the Bible is noteworthy for two rea- 
ons: first, for its length (twenty-one double-columned quarto pages), and, 
econdly, for a novelty in arrangement. 


member the books of the Bible have been arranged in the order in which 


In all catalogues which we can re- 
they came in the English version ; here they are arranged alphabetically, 


which produces a queer effect in its mixture of Old and New Testament 
names, but is, no doubt, a necessary concession to the diminished familiarity 
The works about the ‘* Whole 


We miss a class, ‘‘ The Bible and 


of the present generation with the Scriptures. 
Bible’? are thrown into thirty classes, 
Science,” which certainly should have been made for a half-dozen works now 
lost The new 
Dante Society will find only three works about Dante published as yet in 


” 


with a hundred others under the rubric ‘‘ Miscellaneous. 
America, and two of them reprints. Shakspere is usually an important ru- 
bric, and we are surprised to see so little under it here—only a column and 
a half. 


read Shakspere than to read or write about him. 


Perhaps it is a healthy sign that our people are more inclined to 
Such a work as this must, 
we should think, increase the sale of the books recorded. We have noted 
half a dozen books in as many minutes on subjects in which we are interested 
and which we should like to buy. To booksellers, of course, it is indispensa- 
It will take its 
place at once as a most valuable assistant of the book-committee in every 


le ; but it is almost equally needful to careful bookbuyers. 


library whose purchases extend beyond the merest current literature, or where 
any attempt is made to fill up particular branches ; and it may even be found 
useful as a supplement and corrective of the classed catalogue, or perhaps as 
a substitute for one in those unhappy libraries which are too poor to have a 
guide of their own. 


HOLMES’S COMMON LAW.* 


T IIIS book is not a history of the growth of the common law, like Reeves'’s ; 

nor is it, as the reader might anticipate from its opening sentences, an 
account of the common law as it stands to-day, such as Kent’s, which the au- 
thor has recently edited. It can best be described as an historical essay de- 
scribing the influence of the primitive conceptions of the childhood of the 
Teutonic races upon the common law of to-day, an explanation of the savage 
or medizval origin of certain anomalies which we have retained in our modern 
legal system from convenience, in spite of the logical confusion caused by 
their survival, while they still bear the traces of conceptions, beliefs, and ar- 
guments so strange that we can hardly realize that they ever seemed for a mo- 
ment true. The book is a valuable contribution to the latest of the sciences— 
the study of prehistoric man, and his progress through savagery and semi-civi- 
lization to modern modes of thought. The study is an interesting one, and 
enhanced by the brilliancy and learning with which Sir Henry Maine and 
his followers have handled it, calling comparative philology, comparative myth- 
ology, and the analogies afforded by existing savage customs to bear upon the 
obscurities of the past. While the main theory has received elaborate treat- 
ment from English scholars, the important branch of the history of the com- 
mon law has received curiously little attention from them, and we have had 
to go to German sources, to Sohm, the Maurers, Nasse, Stobbe, and others, 
to find much of real value. It is pleasant now to be able to look with pride 
upon our American contribution to the study. 





This book of Mr. Holmes’s, and the essays on Anglo-Saxon law, pub- 
lished a few years ago, by Adams, Lodge, and others, to which it may well be 
considered a sequel, give a very excellent (though not yet complete) view of the 
sources and growth of our legal system, Those essays were an examination of 
the Anglo-Saxon law as to crime, real and personal property, family rela- 
tions, and the courts and legal procedure. In this later volume the author 


‘The Common Law. By ©, W. Hoimes, Jr."| Eoston: Little, Brown & Co. 1881. 8vc, pp. 422. 
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down, with more or less fulness, through the dry year- 
books and mediaeval commentators to our own time. In three points he finds 
the ancient influence most strongly marked—in the fictitious personification of 
things and animals, in the fictitious transfer of status by succession, and in 
the limited remedies allowed by the early law, from which arose a correspond- 
ing limitation of legal rights. 

It is well known that the early laws of savage nations are very largely 
ceremonial or criminal in their nature, mercantile law hardly existing until 
civilization appears with its attendant wealth and trade ; and their criminal law 
It has 

It is 
The religious no- 


is very far from our modern notion of what criminal law should be. 

no thought of preventing crime by penalties imposed by the state. 
little more than an attempt to regulate private vengeance. 
tion of expiation is prominent in it, and it assumes revenge as an evident 
duty, but sets limits to it by prescribing with some precision the retaliation 
This 
in itself was a great aid to civilization by arresting family feuds, and it pre- 
pared the way for another great step forward—the substitution for the blood 
revenge of a money payment, fixed in amount and payable to those injured, 
to end the feud. 


which the injured one or his friends can inflict in return for the crime. 


This stage had been reached by the early Saxon law, 
and in this (which might now be considered criminal compounding of felony) 
our modern system of fines and penalties imposed by the state had its rise, 
through the extension of the king’s courts, and their grasping disposition to 
treat private injuries as offences against the king, to be expiated by fines paid 
into his coffers. 

In close analogy to this, Mr. Holmes shows here the manner in which 
the savage law recognizes the duty of avenging an injury upon the immedi- 
ate instrument of it, even if it be a senseless brute or inanimate object. In 
the same way that the Kukis of Southern Asia avenge the death of a com- 
rade who has fallen from a tree by making it the duty of his relatives to cut 
the tree down and scatter it in chips, so the Jewish law directed that an ox 
that had gored a man should be stoned to death, and that its flesh should not 
be eaten ; the Greeks exiled the axe that caused death, and, as late as two 
centuries after Christ, still sat in judgment on inanimate things in the Pryta- 
neum. The early Roman law had similar provisions, but as early as the 


twelve tables the improvement had been devised of allowing the owner 
of the slave, animal, or thing in fault the privilege of paying a sum 


of money in lieu of surrendering it; and this optional right of buying 
off the vengeance, instead of surrendering the cause, slowly crystallized 
into an imperative obligation of the owner to pay for the injury, just as 
the fine put an end to the blood feud. In the case of innkeepers and 
ship-owners, Mr. Holmes thinks that their peculiar position led to another 
innovation, the holding them liable for wrongs committed not only by their 
slaves but by free persons in their employ, and ‘‘ for the first time one man 
was made answerable for the wrongs of another who was also answerable 
himself,” and the modern doctrine of principal and agent appears ; but this is 
to be construed with reference to the author's view of succession in status and 
of bailment, to which we shall presently refer. 

Amongst the early Teutons we find the same duty to destroy the in- 
jurious animal, slave, or thing, a burden not falling necessarily on him 
who owned it at the time of the injury, but following the thing into the 
hands of any one who might come to own it, however innocent. The 
Saxon law as early as Alfred’s time recognized the right to buy off the ven- 
geance, and, later on, the duty to pay for the injury wholly replaces the 
surrender, and limitations based upon negligence and the amount of dam- 
age caused are recognized ; but in Bracton’s time the weapon with which a 
murder was committed was still deodand pro rege, and given to the Church for 
the benefit of the soul of the deceased. As late as Shakespere the old law 
was still in force, and traces have remained in our indictments almost to the 
present day. In England it was not until feudalism had introduced a closer 
relation between men that the responsibility of a master for the acts of his 
servant was clearly recognized. But the distinction between animate and 
inanimate things had before this been felt to be important by them (as it had 
been long before by the Romans and the Jews), and the responsibility of the 
inanimate object had disappeared before that of vengeance upon animals and 
slaves was abandoned, the latter remaining as late as ‘‘ The Forme and maner 
of Baron Courts,” when it was held that ‘‘ane wylde or headstrang horse” 
that had run away with a man and killed him should be escheat, and it was 
not until the modern era had set in that this distinction faded before the no- 
tion of legal punishment as a deterrent penalty applicable only to free and 
intelligent beings. 

Mr. Holmes next passes on to a rather unsatisfactory metaphysical discus- 
sion of the modern theory of criminal law, of torts, trespass, negligence, 
malice, etc., which we should weary our readers by describing. Before pass- 
ing on to the more valuable portions of this unequal volume, we will refer to 
some other instances our author points out of the personification of inanimate 
things. In real property we find easements attached to the dominant estate, 
not its owner, and following the estate into the hands of a disseisor ; and 
the same is true of the fixtures. Similarly the obligation to pay rent follows 
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the land into the hands of the disseisor of the tenant, and continues so long 
as the land remains, even if the buildings burn down, while if it be a suite of 
rooms that is let and burnt, rent no longer runs because now the tenement to 
which it attaches is gone, although the contract may be written in the same 
terms in the two cases. A still more striking case of the survival of this 
ancient view of a thing as a person is found in that branch of commercial 
law which was among the earliest to develop—admiralty. Here we still have 
proce -edings aga inst the thing, not its owner. 
tirely under the control of the hirer, and through his carelessness runs into 


Thus, a ship is chartered and en- 
and destroys another vessel. But, instead of suing the person at fault, the in- 
jured party proceeds against the ship, and thus throws the loss ultimately on the 
innocent owner, while, no matter how great the damage may be, the latter can 
discharge himself by surrendering the vessel and her freight. Again, freigl 

s been called the mother of wages, for the debt was the ship’s and no one 
1as be lled tl ther of wages, for the debt wa the ship’ and 
else’s, and if she was lost the sailors lost their pay. 
and contracts to carry cargo, the obligation rests on the ship and not on her 


Similarly as to salvage 


owner or charterer. It is needless to point out the close connection of all 
this with the decision of Henry VI.’s_ reign, holding a ship responsible 
which had by her motion thrown overboard a man who was drowned, and 
declaring it forfeited as an accursed thing. 

Mr. Holmes’s view of bailments is equally vigorous. To get at the origin 
of the English law he goes back, not to the civil law of the Roman pretors, 
but to the Saxon days when almost the only personal property that a man did 
not keep on his back was cattle, which the nearest hostile clan was watching 
a chance to steal, 
ilk it over with the owner. 
saste. If he came up with the cattle within three days he took his oath to 


When the cattle were raided the herdsman did not stop to 


He called his comrades and followed in hot 


their having been in his possession, and no other legal process was necessary, 
It was thought best that the thief should be liable to only one action, and as 
he was responsible to the bailee from whom he took the property for break- 
As the bailee had full 
protection (in theory, at least), so he was absolutely responsible to the bailor, 


ing, he could not be proceeded against by the bailor. 


whether careless or not, negligence being a complicated issue which the 
simple legal processes of the day were ill fitted to determine. Possession was 
the main issue in nearly all these early civil proceedings. ‘The jury, who 
were neighbors, knew whose the cattle were of their cwn knowledge, if the 
proper forms of sale had been complied with, and, in the absence of anything 
that we should call evidence, that generally determined the matter. This ex- 
tended liability continued to be the rule until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when its unreasonableness and oppressiveness, no doubt, were felt, 
and Lord Holt boldly overruled it in the famous case of Coggs vs. Bernard, 
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composed of better materials, none was organized with nobler or more far- 
reaching views, or applied itself to its rude work in the wilderness in a 

and at the same time a more heroic spirit, than that which, under the lead of 
Davenport and Eaton, laid the foundations of New Haven in 1638. th 
history of this enterprise, from the beginning down to its early and un 
righteous extinction as a separate jurisdiction, was a pathetic succession of 
failures and disappointments. In the idea of its leaders it was to have been 
a commercial colony, it was to have been a seat of the highest learning, and, 


most of all, it was to have embodied the theocratic theories of John Day 


port in a sort of visible kingdom of heaven on earth. The great com: ial 
hopes of the planters failed in the failure of their Delaware Bay ent rpris 


and foundered in the disappearance of ‘‘the phantom ship.’ The n 


foundation for a college that was laid by Governor Hopkins was plucked 
pieces by envious hands, and is traceable to-day ot 





“<< 


In (Wo or three meayre 
grammar-school endowments in different parts of New England, and ina 
part of the funds of Harvard College. Finally, the ideal Church-State whi 
Davenport had so painfully elaborated ‘after the pattern showed him in t) 
mount,” perished when New Haven was merged in Connecticut nd the 
broken-hearted pastor turned his back on, the site of the New Jerusalem 
which he had ‘‘ builded foursquare,” declaring, in a letter, “tin N. H.C 
Christ’s cause is miserably lost.” 

To say that Mr. Atwater’s history does, in every respect, full justice to 
the subject, would be higher = s¢ than we are prepared to award. And yet 
the positive faults of the book are not many nor serious. The narrativs 
cid and orderly, and sabbaalied by faults of taste. The indication of 


thorities and sources is not as full as it ought to be, although the reader 


throughout a sense of confidence the accuracy of the writer, Th 
nuteness of detail which is wearisome to the casual reader is precious in 
eyes of the antiquary who has any interest in the localities of the colony, 
The most serious criticism to be passed on the work is the lack of proportion 
dealing with some of the minor provinces of the tiny empire \m 
vivid dramatic faculty, and a quicker appreciation of the occasional humorous 
aspects of the almost tragical story, would have added to the literaz 


the book ; but these negative faults will easily be overlooked in the strong 
feeling of delight and gratitude with which those who love the memory of the 
founders of New Haven will welcome this solid and excellent work. 

Kant and his English Critics. A Comparison of Critical and Empirical 


Philosophy. By John Watson, M.A., LL.D. (New York Macmillan & 


Co. 1881.)—The interest taken to-day me Kant's ‘Critique’ has hardly a 


parallel in that excited by any other philosophica 


work. It is most analogous 





limiting it to bailees holding themselves out in a public calling ; and it has 


since been restricted substantially to common carriers by similar judicial 
legislation. The only criticism we would offer to this is that we think the 
original liability of bailees was not so extended as our author supposes. (See 
v. Bar, p. 98; Alfred [Einl.] 28, and Will. i. 37.) 

Mr. Holmes pursues a similar method of historical investigation in his 
chapter on the history of contracts, showing how the right to personal pro- 
perty was affected by the limitation of remedy to the two early forms of 
action, debt and covenant, and the practice as to the necessary official wit- 
nesses or sealed instrument required to bring a contract before the court. He 
sketches the rise of the doctrine of the necessity of consideration to bind 
bargain in the ecclesiastical tribunals under the influence of the civil law, 
and the introduction of the actions of assumpsit and case in the law courts, 
in a manner very interesting to lawyers ; and he closes his volume with an 
account, which we wish was longer and fuller, of the doctrine of succession, 
under which, by a convenient, fictitious transfer of status, the heir, and after- 
wards the executor and administrator, are considered to be legally the deceased 
himself, a privilege afterwards extended to assigns and agents, thus preserving 
important rights that would otherwise have perished with the deceased or be- 
come inoperative. The summary with which the lectures originally closed is, 
we are sorry to find, not preserved. 

Our readers will see from the account we have given that the volume con- 
tains much that is novel and brilliant, and that it shows calm consideration 
and unusually profound legal study. 
printed. 


It is neatly and clearly written and well 
It is, indeed, so very good that we dislike to point out ‘its faults ; 
yet we must admit that it is injured by long philosophical discussions of in- 
tent and the like, which, if they were worth preservin l 

be so in a condensed form, as a part of a complete philosophical treatment 
of the subject, which this volume makes no claim to be. Printed here, they 
give a tediously discursive and aimless air to the book, and hide its real his- 
torical value. 





g anywhere, would only 





History of the Colony of New Haven, to its abs rption in Connecticut. 
Des > = . 7 + , , 

By Edward E. Atwater. (New Haven: Printed for the Author. 1881.)—A 
better theme no writer of local history need ask for than the theme of this 


Stout octavo volume. No one of the pioneer colonies of New E ngland y 


to that felt in the first critical movement . the generation which grew 





immediately after the publication of Locke’s Essay. Other philosophical 
leaders engage us through the central thought which forms the ba 

their teaching, as Berkeley by his Subjective Idealism or Schopenhauer by 
his Pessimism ; or else some theory which seems capable of being detached 
from the system in which it lies embedded (like Leibnitz’s 


| 

| 

Principle of Con- 
| tinuity, or Hamilton’s Law of the Conditioned, or Descartes’s proof of God's 
| 


t 
existence) lays hold of the more reflective minds and draws them still to 





regard writers whom they would atherwise forget. But Kant’s by no mears 


well-compacted treatise interests both in sum and in detail. This year a 
ntury ends since it was published, but it is, like its own Ding an Sich, inde- 


| pendent of time. Not to speak of its influence in Germany, or of the num- 
' 


berless shorter discussions of its meaning scattered up and down the maga- 
zine literature of England and America, during the last fifteen years Kuno 
Fischer’s careful commentary has been translated into English, Prof. Ma- 
haffy has restated the first half of the ‘ Critique,’ Prof. Monck has admirably 


condensed the whole, and Prof. Caird has with remarkable philosophic im- 


agination analyzed and discussed the entire body of Kant’s speculative writ- 


ings. Besides these larger works, the lucid statements of Prof. Bowen in his 
* Modern 


epitome of the system in the series of Philosophical Classics 


*hilosophy”’ are well known, and soon Dr. Wallace promises an 
Such various and 
minute inquisition into the meaning of an unattractive war highly technical 
writer, accessible to English readers in a translation of only middling merit, 


implies a general conviction that through the Idealism of Kant the world 


comes most intelligible. 


> 


Chiefly in connection with this larger Kantian agitation Prof. Watson’s 
book finds its significance, It is itself a part of a controversy, and assumes 
that its reader has not only a large oe with the ‘ Critique,’ but such 


an interest besides as will delight to trace Kant’s subordinate and less per- 
fectly stated doctrines the influence of his pany saad principles, And such 


a tracing presents many peculiar difficulties. 


between the old and the new, and who has not a resident’s familiarity with 


One who is crossing a bridge 


the ideal language of the country toward which he travels, retains many of 
the dogmatic and empiric modes of speech, and of conception too, which were 
proper to the land from which he set out. The careful student of philosophic 
| language values these ambiguities as historic indications of growth; but a 
careless listener, sensitive only to his own tongue, is apt to neglect whatever 
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chapters as valuable as any in the book. 
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common 


style tangled and esoteric mode of expression 
among Hegelians. 
remarkable. 
that 


entence for which his master, Only one 


sometimes wonders after a half-page ion the resulting 


thought is not more considerable. Polemic writing is a business of doubtful 


convict an adversary of talking nonsense is not the thing as 


’s self. The 
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Yet its controversy ling. Through- 


out there is a |] and dignified discussion of high themes, 


and upon a method which may make the deeper thought of Kant more ac- 


cessible to some readers of the popular philosophical writers of our time. 
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